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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


SPECIALIZATION.COURSES IN TEACHER 
TRAINING 


In religious education, as in other fields of con- 
tructive endeavor, specialized training is to-day a 
adge of fitness for service. Effective leadership pre- 
upposes special training. For teachers and adminis- 
tative officers in the church school a thorough prepa- 
ation and proper personal equipment have become in- 
ispensable by reason of the rapid development of the 
unday-school curriculum, which has resulted in the 
ridespread introduction and use of graded courses, in 
1e rapid extension of departmental organization, and 
1 greatly improved methods of teaching. 

Present-day standards and courses in teacher-train- 
ig give evidence of a determination on the part of 
1e religious educational forces of North America to 
rovide an adequate training literature, that is, prop- 
rly graded and sufficiently thorough courses and text- 
o0ks to meet the growing need for specialized train- 
ig in this field. Popular as well as professional 
iterest in the matter is reflected in the constantly 
creasing number of training institutes, community 
ad summer training schools, and college chairs and 
spartments of religious education. Hundreds of 
lousands of young people and adults, distributed 
nong all the Protestant evangelical churches and 
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throughout every state and province, are engaged in 
serious study, in many cases including supervised prac- 
tice teaching, with a view to preparing for service as 
leaders and teachers of religion or of increasing their 
efficiency in the work in which they are already en- 
gaged. 

Most of these students and student teachers are 


pursuing some portion of the Standard Course of. 


Teacher Training prepared in outline by the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations for all 
the Protestant churches in the United States and 
Canada. This course calls fora minimum of one hun- 
dred and twenty lesson periods including in fair educa- 
tional proportion the following subjects: 


(a) A survey of Bible material, with special ref-* 


erence to the teaching values of the Bible as 
meeting the needs of the pupil in successive 
periods of his development. 
(b) A study of the pupil in the varied stages of 
_his growing life. 
(c) The work and methods of the teacher. 
(d) The Sunday school and its organization and 
management. 
The course is intended to cover three years with 
a minimum of forty lesson periods for each year. 
Following two years of more general study, pro- 
vision for specialization is made in the third year, 
with separate studies for administrative officers, and 
for teachers of each of the following age groups: 


Beginners (under 6); Primary (6-8) ; Junior (9-11); _ 


Intermediate (12-14); Senior (15-17); Young Peo- 
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ple (18-24), and Adults (over 24). A general course 
‘on adolescence covering more briefly the whole period 
(13-24) is also provided. Thus the Third Year Spe- 
cialization, of which this textbook is one unit, provides 
for nine separate courses of forty lesson periods each. 

Which of these nine courses is to be pursued by 
any student or group of students will be determined 
by the particular place each expects to fill as teacher, 
supervisor, or administrative officer in the church 
school. Teachers of Junior pupils will study the four 
units devoted to the Junior Department. Teachers of 
young people’s classes will choose between the gen- 
eral course on Adolescence or the course on Later 
Adolescence. Superintendents and general officers in 
the school will study the four administrative units. 
Many will pursue several courses in successive years, 
thus adding to their specialized equipment each year. 
On page four of this volume will be found a complete 
outline of. the Specialization Courses arranged by de- 
partments. 

A program of intensive training as complete as that 
outlined by the Sunday School Council necessarily 
involves the preparation and publication of an equally 
complete series of textbooks covering no less than 
thirty-six separate units. Comparatively few of the: 
denominations represented in the Sunday School Coun- 
cil are able independently to undertake so large 
a program of textbook production. It was natural, 
therefore, that the denominations which together had 
determined the general outlines of the Standard Course 
should likewise codperate in the production of the 
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required textbooks. Such codperation, moreover, was 
necessary in order to command the best available talent 
for this important task, and in order to insure the suc- 
cess of the total enterprise. Thus it came about that 
the denominations represented in the Sunday School 
Council, with a few exceptions, united in the syndicate 
production of the entire series of Specialization units 
for the Third Year. 

A little more than two years have been required | 
for the selection of writers, for the careful advance 
coordination of their several tasks, and for the ac- 
tual production of the first textbooks. A substantial 
number of these are ‘now available. They will be fol- 
lowed in rapid succession by others until the -entire 
series for each of the nine courses is completed. 

The preparation of these textbooks has proceeded 
under the supervision of an Editorial Committee rep- 
resenting all the codperating denominations. The pub- 
lishing arrangements have been made by a similar 
committee of denominational publishers likewise repre- 
senting all the cooperating churches. Together the 
editors, educational secretaries, and publishers have 
organized themselves into a voluntary association for 
the carrying out of this particular task, under the 
name Teacher Training Publishing Association. The 
actual publication of the separate textbook units is 
done by the various denominational publishing houses 
in accordance with assignments made by the Publish- 
ers’ Committee of the association. The enterprise as 
a whole represents one of the largest and most signifi- 
cant ventures which has thus far: been undertaken in 
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the field of interdenominational cooperation in re- 
ligious education. The textbooks included in this 
series, while intended primarily for teacher-training 
classes in local churches and Sunday schools, are ad- 
mirably suited for use in interdenominational and 
community classes and training schools. 

This volume, A Study of the Primary Child} in- 
tended for Primary teachers, is one of the five units 
prepared for teachers of children under nine years of 
age. Dr. Whitley’s name is a sufficient guarantee of 
the accuracy of its psychology. But the great value 
of this work lies in the fact that, while it gives a most 
scholarly presentation of the Primary child as he is, 
it does so with a charming simplicity of style and in 
language unencumbered by technicalities. As a text- 
book this work cannot fail to interest as well as render 
valuable service to all teachers engaged in this depart- 
ment of religious education. 

For the Teacher Training Publishing Association, 

HENRY HH, MEYER, 
Chawman Editorial Committee. 
For the Westminster Press, 
JOHN T. FARIS, 
Editor. 
1 The others are the companion to this volume, 4 Study of the Little 


vhild, Story Telling for Beginners and Primary Teachers, and separate 
00ks on methods for the two groups. 





CHAPTER I 
WHAT THEY ARE AS THEY COME TO US 


You are going to teach some day in the Primary De- 
partment of the Sunday school, and others who have 
done it before have impressed upon you the necessity 
of knowing at least three things: (1) What you are 
going to teach; (2) how to set about it; and (3) the 
little people themselves. This book is to help you in 
the third of these. 

Although we have all been children we do not always 
remember just what the child’s point of view is; and 
with the many changes of growth and development in 
our bodies, it would be surprising indeed if we could 
have kept the feel of what it is to be seven years old. 
So we need to open our eyes and look closely at the 
ways children of six to eight behave. How do they 
talk? What emotions do they feel, and when and how 
do they show them? What are they most interested 
in? How much can we expect of them? These and 
similar questions we must ask ourselves. 

This first chapter is to discuss, not so much how 
they act and feel, as why they are so constituted that 
they behave as they do. For instance, all children talk 
and laugh because they are born of human rather than 
animal parents; but some children laugh very seldom, 
ecause either they are of a race where laughter is in- 
frequent or else they have inherited feeble bodies which 
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do not help toward that basic sense of well-being which 
goes with laughter. Similarly, some children talk at 
an earlier age than others because in their special an- 
cestry are factors producing this result. So that, in 
addition to knowing facts that are generally true of all 
human beings, we must look for differences among 
children and seek the reasons for them. 

 Heredity.—One of the biggest causes of individual 
differences is heredity; so in looking over the little 
group intrusted to your care a wise procedure is to 
find out all you can about the heredity of each member. 
We know now that ancestry is responsible for about 
nine tenths of a child’s mental make-up and temper- 
amental peculiarity. By ancestry is meant not just the 
father and mother, nor the family tree in the male line, 
such as we used to find in our history books, but all the 
four grandparents, eight great-grandparents, sixteen 
great-great-grandparents, and so on in ever-increasing 
ratio. The further back he is, the more any one an- 
cestor’s influence is mixed up with that of all the others. 
In any case you could not find out much about them, 
whereas by getting acquainted with the characteristics 
of the parents you have the key to about half of those 
of the child. One quarter comes from the four grand- 
parents it has been estimated, and the remaining fourth 
from all the ancestors further back. If the stock is pure 
and there has been much intermarrying, the children 
in one family will be more alike than if there has been 
very mixed ancestry. Strong Opposing traits in the 
ancestors may show in conflicting tendencies in the 
same child; or one child may inherit one trait and his 
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_ brother the other—just as we occasionally see a person 
_ with one eye hazel and the other blue, but more often 
_ see one child with blue eyes and the sister or brother 
_with hazel or brown eyes. Nervousness, artistic ability, | 
superior reasoning power, musical talent, a love of 
domineering, a streak of cruelty, general stupidity, lazi- 
ness—all these are inherited traits just as truly as the 
_ color of one’s eyes, or the shape of one’s finger nails. 
Get acquainted with the parents, therefore; for you 
may come to appreciate any given child’s individuality 
the better because of that. Remember, of course, that 
what is crudely evident in the little child may have 
greatly changed by development or repression in the 
parents. Also, what is clearly characteristic of father 
or mother may be dormant in the child, waiting until 
he is in his teens before it will show very much. There- 
fore, appearances may be misleading, and cover up the 
deep, inherited resemblances of children to their parents. 
Personal variations.—It has been said that no two 
leaves on a tree are exactly alike, in spite of their iden- 
tical heredity ; and we know that among five or six pup- 
pies or kittens all born at the same time there are no- 
ticeable differences. If this is true in the vegetable and 
animal world, it is even more true when we observe 
five or six children in one family born at different times. 
Even in the case of twins who may look confusingly 
alike we do not find identity, and we do find differences 
in temperament, in ways of looking at things, in amount 
of initiative, in perseverance, in sense of humor, and the 
like. Thus, although we may expect bright children 
from parents who are superior intellectually, and dull 
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children from inferior parents, and though we may rec- 
ognize vivacious, stolid, timid, bad-tempered offspring, 
yet the possibilities of mixture of traits are so infinite 
in number that, after having learned everything pos- 
sible from contact with the parents, we still have left 
the task of observing the child in particular. Every 
child is, in truth, an individual study, deserving our 
sympathetic, intelligent attention. f 

Boys and girls do not react quite alike toward other 
people and things. On the whole, boys will be more ~ 
interested in constructive work with carpenters’ tools 
than girls will, and will seldom choose to play with dolls 
after seven years old except in such forms as puppet 
shows, tin soldiers, and the like. By eight they object 
to endearments or caresses in public and already some- 
what shun the society of girls. Girls are more inter- 
ested in their own clothes, in color, in the appearance 
of things they make. Their play, as we shall see later, 
is different in several respects from that of boys. They 
learn to spell rather more easily than boys, but there is 
not so often one girl who stands out as markedly su- 
perior, intellectually, as there is one boy. Brother and 
sister are quite likely to be different, then, even though 
sisters differ among themselves and the brothers are 
not alike. 

Environment.—Another help toward understand- 
ing your pupils is to know something of what their 
daily life is. Where do they live? Whom do they 
meet? What sort of school do they attend? Some 
meet constantly many other children of all nationalities, 
even of different races; others meet very few, or only 
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their own kind. The everyday surroundings of those 
who live on a farm, by the seashore, in restricted sub- 
-urbs, in the mountains, on the plains, in a hot climate, 
or where there are long heavy winters, will be differ- 
ent enough to affect the children in habits of thinking 
and behaving as well as in the knowledge they possess. 
City children have picked up a very different kind of 
information from that which children in a small town 
have. Those from homes where there is ignorance and 
poverty, or culture but economic difficulty, will be dif- 
ferent in their outlook from those who come from 
homes where there is little thinking but much vulgar 
display of wealth, or fine ideals in every way and eco- 
nomic ease. Then the size of the school attended from 
| Monday to Friday, and the standards it maintains, as 
well as the other pupils who go there, all influence chil- 
dren to make them different. Let us discuss more 
specifically some things that ought to be found out 
about each child. 

_ Physical, mental, and spiritual nurture——What 
sort of physical development is there? Children are 
not all dlike at six years old. Depending partly upon 
the kind of bodies they have inherited, but also upon the 
care they have had in the way of exercise, suitable diet, 
freedom from disease, children differ so much that 
educators now try to determine what is called the 
physiological age, to decide whether a child is old 
enough to go to school. By this term is meant the 
general maturity of the body, the safe development of 
the nervous system and various glands and tissues. An 
index of this physiological age is found in the relatively 
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gelatinous or hard condition of the bony structure. 
which can be conveniently determined by taking a radi- 
ograph of the bones in the wrist and hand. As a rule, 
we find little girls rather older, physiologically, at six, 
than boys. Poorly nourished children are found in all 
walks of life, from well-to-do as well as from poor 
homes. Any such child, also any child with a history 
of adenoids, infantile paralysis, or even measles and 
scarlet fever, is likely to be backward, physically, at 
six years old, even if not more seriously handicapped. 

Next, how old is each child mentally? This can 
best be determined by the use of intelligence tests, such 
as the Terman revision in the hands of a properly quali- 
fied psychologist, just as the anatomical age can be 
determined by the expert with the X rays. One child 
may be easily half again as intelligent at six as an- 
other; and by the time both are eight the one who is 
superior will have been able to gain more from his 
training all along, so that the two are more unlike than 
they were before. Thus suppose John and Norman, 
both aged six chronologically, enter the first grade. 
Tests show that John is six mentally, and Norman is 
seven mentally. Norman will do more in a school year 
than John, and may be placed in a rapid-moving divi- 
sion of the grade. By the time both are eight and a 
half chronologically, John will be eight and a half men- 
tally, and probably halfway through the third grade. 
Norman will be nearly ten mentally, and finishing the 
fourth grade. What shall we do with them in Sunday 
school? Promote them together, or at the rate each 
deserves? 
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You will ask at once, How old is each socially and 
spiritually? What of the development there? As yet 


_ we have no such definite measuring instrument for this 
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as we have for either bodily or mental processes, though 
we are beginning to try out some such. Again, a study 
of the surroundings of each child will help in an esti- 
mate of what are his probable ideas of right and wrong; 
and more will be found as he reveals himself in talk- 
ing and in play. The age of the children he plays with | 
is also some indication of his social development. Chief 
of all factors in this, however, is the training a child 
gets at home. 

Family life—How much time do the children 


spend with the rest of the family? Are the mothers 
_and fathers comparative strangers to their children, or 
trusted companions? Are the parents well-informed or 


ignorant, zsthetically cultured or cheap and tawdry in 
their tastes? How do they spend their leisure time? 
What are their habitual recreations? Do they attend 
church? Are they active in any form of church work? 
Are the parents in harmony with each other, or is there 
constant friction, suspicion, impatience, sarcasm, in the 
atmosphere of the home? How are the children treated ? 
What sort of actions on their part are regarded as 
smart, as silly, as amusing, as annoying? Are they 
held to any responsibility ? Are they given money when- 
ever they ask for it, or is there a regular weekly allow- 
ance? Have they a definite bedtime? If so, what is 
it? Are they punished when the mother is irritated, or 
when there is justification for it? Are the children 
nagged at? Are they allowed much freedom? Have 
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they a place to play at home? Are they taught to re- 
spect the property of others? 

All these things will make the greatest kind of dif- 
ference in the moral development; and it would be wise 
to know something of the family life in order to know 
what to expect from any child, and how best to teach 
him. Further, you will want to know if the children 
have been taught to pray, and if anyone tells them Bible 
stories or sings hymns with them. What do the fam- 
ily do on Sunday? Is there any religious observance 
at home, such as grace before meals, family worship? 
Is it natural to refer actions to a high standard, or is 
God kept out of the conversation? 

Companions.—The age and sex of children’s play- 
mates will influence their social growth. Children who 
at six are the oldest in a family with younger members, 
for whom little acts of service have been rendered with 
mother’s supervision, are more likely to bear respon- 
sibility well than those who are themselves the youngest 
of the family group. These latter, however, get the 
_ benefit not only of the training given directly to them 
but also of that previously given the older children, — 
which has made a social tone in the home, setting stand- 
ards which are more readily accepted since others are 
seen to conform to them. An only child is at a double 
disadvantage in this way, likewise a child who has had 
playmates of only one sex. 

Most little folks are entering the new world of school 
by six; and certainly by eight we shall find all the chil- 
dren caught up into the organized educational system. 
Flere more and perhaps strange ideas have been set up, 
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new habits of attention required, new ways of acting in 
concert with other children. Definite tasks have been 

set in acquiring skill in using the hands and eyes and 
tongue; new realms of thinking, in stories, in number 
_work, in nature study, are being opened up. Both in 
_the schoolroom and on the playground the children are 
in contact with many more of their own age and older 
than they have ever been before. If they are by nature 
shy they may be neglected, or put upon generally, or 
teased, so that the timidity is increased. Conversely, 
bolder children may find easy conquests of others and 
become too aggressive. Quarrelsome and mean na- 
tured children find others disliking them, they know not 
why ; but in resenting afresh this attitude of their mates, 
they may have their own unfortunate traits strength- 
ened. 

All this varied treatment at the hands of other chil- 
dren will have made differences in the “social and spirit- 
ual age” of the children. The more you can get ac- 
quainted with the play life, school life, and family life, 
_ of your group, the better you will be able to understand 
each one in it, and help toward a larger growth. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Give illustrations of any points brought up in 
this chapter. 
2. What facts about the pupils does the Sunday- 
school method of record-keeping show? Make up a list 
of additional facts which might be ascertained and en- 
tered on a suitable information card. 
3. Go through the questions suggested in this chap- 
ter. Mark any you will undertake to get answered 
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about any one child; be ready to report the answers in 
two weeks’ time. 

4. Plan to spend a morning in the grade room where 
your selected child attends school. Watch his reactions 
under school influences. What additional light does 
that throw upon his characteristics ? 
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CHAPTER II 
WHAT THEY BRING TO US 


ForE-EXERCISE 


1. Let the class divide into three groups, one to ask 
the following questions of six-year-old children, an- 
other of seven-year-olds, another of eight-year-olds. 
Get a colored picture with plenty of action in it. Show 
it to one child at a time of the age which your group 


_has decided on, and say these words exactly, and noth- 
ing else: “What is this picture about? What is this 
a picture of?” Write down exactly the answer you 
get; do not trust to your memory. Bring the results 


to class to compare with those other members have 
found. 

2. Ask the same child these questions in precisely 
these words: “What is a potato? What is a soldier? | 


_ What does yellow mean?” Ask one question and write 


down the answer you get before going on to the next. 


_ Bring the results to class as before. 


Acquirements.—What can six-year-old children 
do? What do they know? How do they think? What 
have we to work with? Of course, any general state- 
ments made will not fit all children any more than six- 
year-size clothes will.fit every child. But just as those 
garments fit half to two thirds of them fairly well, leav- 
ing the shortest, tallest, thinnest, and fattest to be spe- 
cially provided for, so the facts about to be stated, being 
drawn from the study of many thousands of cases, will 
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be found to fit a-majority of the children who come 
our way, leaving undescribed the very inferior, or su- 
perior, or unusual children. 3 
Even though they have not been to school, we shall 
find most six-year-olds able to count up to twelve or 
thirteen and also to give the names of the coins of small 
denominations in constant use, when they see them. 
They will recognize the colors, blue, green, red, and 
yellow, too, if you ask them what color such and such 
a thing is; but, rather curiously, if you do not mention 
the colors specifically or ask about them, children of 
this age hardly ever speak of them spontaneously in 
telling you about a picture. What they find worth tell- 
ing about is what sort of animals or people are in the 
| picture thus: “There is a little girl, and a dog, and a 
/ man.” Perhaps they will also tell us what they are 
doing, as, “A man and a little girl walking along; the 
dog is carrying a basket.” By the time they are seven 
years old they will surely tell what the people are doing, 
and sometimes give six or seven things in the picture. 
A few may go on to tell a kind of story, as: “A father 
is taking his little girl for a walk. The dog likes to 
carry the basket for them. The little girl has an um- 
brella, because it might rain.” Be sure to compare 
notes and see what answers were given in the first fore- 
exercise. Did the eight-year-old always describe things 
instead of just enumerating? Did any child give the 
color of anything in the picture without being 
asked ? 
Six-year-olds generally know enough to choose be- 
tween a pretty and an ugly face, or to notice that an 
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arm or nose is missing from the outline drawing of a 
person. Without having been drilled in the matter, 
most of them know which is the right or left hand and 
foot. They show their common sense by giving intelli- 
ent replies to such questions as, “What is the thing 
to do if you ate going somewhere and miss your 
train?” (Car.) Their memory for words heard is 
good enough for them to repeat accurately a couple of 
short sentences of seven or eight words each, provided 
the words are understood. This length should be kept 
in mind when teaching the words of hymns or Bible 
verses. 

Vocabulary.—Their own sentences, as they chatter 
away, average six or seven words in length. The words 
hey use more often than any others are, as we might 
expect, nouns and verbs. Some people have tried to 
discover either how many words a six-year-old child 
knew, or how many he used constantly. Of course an 
estimate of the former would be larger than an esti- 
mate of the latter; for we all of us customarily employ 
far fewer words in our talking than we know. Guesses 
at the number known are made by questioning children 
on words taken at random from many sample pages of 
a dictionary. By recording the percentage with which 
they are familiar and multiplying accordingly, we can 
geta rough measure of such terms as they know when 
they hear them. Approxiniately 3000 words are 


known by children in the first grade. By the third » 


‘school year, corresponding to the last year in our 


Primary Department, they know on the average mean- | 


‘ings of 4500 words. 


‘ 
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The other task, that of keeping track of the words 
most frequently used by a given child, is extremely 
difficult. We should need a dictograph of unlimited 
capacity tied somehow to him for several days to get 
a record sufficiently rapid and accurate; and this is not 
yet practicable. Two careful studies of individual chil- 
dren made by their conscientious, scientifically trained 
parents, give an average of 3100 different words used 
correctly by six-year-old children. Of these, over 1700 
were nouns. ‘These two children were probably su- 
perior in intelligence; and it would hardly be safe to 
argue from this that most of our entering Primary 
class had so large a vocabulary, nor, indeed, that they 
know common facts of everyday life which do not 
happen to have come under their own observation. 
Words they hear only in stories are more easily for- 
gotten than any other kind. Abstract terms are seldom 
remembered for long or adopted into daily speech. At 
this period they may be learning new words at the rate 
of two a day, both from a constantly widening environ- 
ment and by direct teaching from cultured people in 
school and home. Up to six, girls seem to know more 


_ words than boys do; but after this age the boys excel 


the girls as though they were more active in profiting 
from the new contacts in the larger life of school now 
opening to them. 

Content of knowledge.—Even if children use 
words it does not follow that the meanings are the same 
for them as they are for us with our much richer ex- 


} “ : 
_ perience. Understanding comes very largely from first- 


{ 


hand contact. From handling objects, finding where 
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they come from, how they can be moved, what can be 
done with them, children get knowledge of qualities 
and of space relationships, By seeing things happen 
one after the other, they get feelings of time and cause 
relationships. If, along with the seeing and touching, 
certain characteristic words are used in description, chil- 
dren associate definite meanings with these words. But 
when it comes to objects or events which they have not 
seen their knowledge may be very narrow. If children 
tell you chickens come from crates, apples from boxes, 
milk from bottles, you know at once that they live in 
the city, with no experience in the country with things 
of nature. If they suppose a cow is about as big as a 
cat, you may guess that the picture in the primer has 
given them this wrong idea of space and size. If they 
believe that butterflies make butter, that ants are some 
kind of aunts, you may realize that the analogy in 
sound has led them astray. So far as concerns ab- 
stract expressions, adverbial and conjunctive terms con- 
veying ideas of causation and condition, not only do the 
children not use them but they will not even under- 
stand them in your conversation. It is similar with 
abstract nouns and words indicating long reaches of 


time. It is from concrete things that children’s ideas /, 
have been derived, and they are not yet able to gener-| 


alize their experiences on any high level. Thus, though 
they can talk of specific instances of “bitter,” “not fair,” 
“can do,” the corresponding abstractions bitterness, dis- 
honesty, ability, are beyond them. In telling a story 
you must choose your words so as to be within the 
range of their comprehensions, or else be sure that 
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the context adequately explains a probably new 
word. . ; 

Children who have been to kindergarten will surely 
have been introduced to a good many favorite stories. 
If the earliest school experience is in the first grade, 
you will have to investigate the home conditions. before 
you can tell what you have to rely on in the way of 
familiar tales and rimes. To the points to be inquired 
about in the last chapter, we might add the following: | 
Do the parents read or tell stories frequently to the chil- 
dren? Are there older brothers or sisters who might 
do it? Have the children books of their own? If so, 
what are they? Do they know any Mother Goose. 
rimes? Cinderella? Peter Rabbit? What do they 
believe about Santa Claus? Have they any other story 
connection with Christmas? When you come to the 
stories of Joseph, the baby Moses, little Samuel, young 
David, Daniel, note how many children greet them with 
satisfaction as familiar friends. 

An analysis of what children like to draw shows that 
there is always an interest in representing people, ani- 
mals, and houses, often in picturing boats, trains, cars, 
sometimes trees, flowers, birds, almost never parts of 
scenery as a background. You will do well to remem- 
ber this when you draw for them on the blackboard. 
Your human figures will be the center of attraction and 
they must show plenty of action. The mountains, riv- 
ers, roads that you can so easily put in with a few 
lines might as well not be there for all the appeal they 
have for the six-year-old. Why should they take two 
or more sloping lines to mean a hill? A hill is “some- 


: 
. 


_thing you climb up,” or “slide down,” or “build houses 
on.” A river is “where you go in a boat”: a road is 
“where you walk, or go in the car.” By all means 
avoid the emptiness of plain lines to indicate scenery in 
your illustrations. 
Ideas of right and wrong.—The attitudes chil- 
dren take as to what is or is not desirable in conduct 


will depend very largely upon the training they have 
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Teceived at home and, less so, upon their contacts with © 


other children. Any tendency to action that has re- 
sulted pleasantly for them is being fixed into a habit; 
anda tendency that has resulted unpleasantly will hive 
eer weakened. If this or that has proved a satisfac- 
tion, the idea has been unconsciously built up that it is 
tight, proper, good. And according as this other has 
turned out unhappily, the idea has formed that it does 
not pay, it is a mistake, wrong, naughty. Besides this 
accidental learning, by which even dumb animals profit, 
the expressions of approval or disapproval, and the re- 
wards and punishments dispensed by those in authority 
have not only formed, but helped to formulate, ideas 
of right and wrong. 

_ From the standpoint of the mere convenience to the 
mother, then, six-year-olds are likely to be agreed that 
the following are wrong: not to answer when called, to 
get fresh clothes soiled or torn, to drop and break 
dishes, to make the baby cry, to spill things on the way 
home from the store, to scream in a rage, to be a cry- 
baby, to cross the street alone. What else is included 
in the category, you must find out by studying the chil- 
iren’s home relationship. The speed of their emotional 
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reaction to moral situations either in a story or in actual 
experience will be a pretty good guide as to the sure- 
ness of their ideas. Well-trained children, whose 
thoughtful parents have not given praise or reprimand 
haphazard as they themselves were lazy or annoyed, 
but in accordance with the moral standards set up for ~ 
the younger ones, will have a much larger list of habits 
understood as good than will neglected children. You 
may find some six-year-olds with a better idea of keep- 
ing a promise than some ten-year-olds, and with two 
dozen more habits of courtesy. Some will show sympa- 
thetic responsibility for younger children, will attend 
and obey simple directions promptly and cheerfully. 
Others have acquired hardly the first rudiments of self-. 
control, and have been allowed to whine and tease suc- 
cessfully for their own way. 

Since most children have had little friends to play 
with by this age, they probably have some very definite 
ideas about good and bad from the effect of others’ 
conduct upon themselves, though that same behavior 
on their own part is not so clearly designated. Thus 
Jennie may think Leila good because Leila lets her use 
a coveted paint box; and she calls big Harold bad be- 
cause he teases them both. But that may not have made — 
Jennie willing to share her toys in an effort to be good, 
nor may she call herself bad when she teases a younger 
child. Personal applications are always harder to make 
than judgments on others, you see; and few six-year- 
olds can carry thoughts like these over very well. 
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QUESTIONS FoR Discussion 

1. A Picture Roll for Primary use illustrated the 
golden text, “The stone which the builders refused is 
become the headstone of the corner,” as follows: Large 
stone blocks were lying about a building in process of 
erection. A corner stone being lowered to position 
had drawn on one side the head of the crucified Christ 
with the crown of thorns. A visitor objected that the 
children would get a queer idea from that, especially 
with the word “headstone” in the text. The teacher re- 
plied that they understood the meaning perfectly, as 
they had recognized the drawing at once when asked. 
Do you agree with the visitor or the teacher? Why? 
_ 2. Are the words “kingdom,” “temptation,” used 
generally by any of your children? What similar 
sounding word might they confuse with “Hallowed be 
thy name”? What meanings are they likely to have 
for “will be done,” “trespass”? 

3. How far does the old-time prayer, “Now I lay 
me,” express the thoughts and wishes of six-year-old 
children as you know them? 

4. Why did even an intelligent child of seven say, 
“God gave his only forgotten Son’’? 

5. Collect instances of wrong words used by chil- 
dren when they have memorized from only hearing the 
words. What precautions would you observe to over- 
come the difficulties suggested here? 

6. What treatment at home will have made a child 
think the following actions right? Be specific. 

(a) Making “smart,” pert remarks. 

(6) Putting toys away carefully. 

(c) Saying that they are under five to avoid having 
car fare paid for them. 

(d) Asking daddy for money to spend even if 
mother has said, “‘No.” 

(e) Having candy only on certain days and never 
asking for it at other times. 
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CHAPTER III 
WAYS THEY FEEL, AND WHAT THEY WANT ~ 


ForE-EXERCISE 4 

s 

a 

1. Asa child did you make any collection? If so, zy 


of what? 

2. Plan to spend three or four half hours at differ- 
ent times watching children of six to nine playing. 

Notice the following points: 

(a) About what proportion of them are playing 
singly to the number playing in groups? 

(b) Are the boys and girls playing together? If 
not, when do they tend to separate? 

(c) Count the number of times you see games that 
have a dramatic, imaginative element, e. g.: playing sol- 
diers, playing house. 

(d) Count similarly those that have as their object 
the acquisition of skill, e. g.: spinning tops, going on 
roller skates. 

(e) Count similarly those that involve chasing some 
one. 

({) What traditional games do you recognize, such 
as “fox and geese’? 

Put your results down as you observe, and later 
record your findings in tabular form, as suggested on 
page 31, checking under the appropriate headings. 
Bring these results to compare with what other mem- 
bers of the class have seen. 

By language interest is meant spelling games, ' 
puzzles, conundrums, guessing contests. 
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' FEELING AND DESIRE To Do on 
3. Ask four seven-year-olds and four eight-year- 
olds what they hope to do when they are grown up, 
and record their replies. 


SAMPLE RECORD 
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a 
_ Recollections.—Can you think back clearly and 
remember how you felt about things when you were 
six or seven? Some people recall easily what they did 
and places they visited ; but such memories have usually 
been helped out by what others have told them they did 
about that age, and they do not really remember from © 
the inside as it were, but rather from the outside, as 
the actions of another person. This is not surprising, 
for adults’ bodies, brain substance and all, have 
changed so much since those days that there is little 
physical basis for memory in the sense of reproduced 
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feelings and tendencies to action identical with the old 
feelings and tendencies. Besides, grown-ups have be- 
come so used to locking at things from a different ’ 
height, using tools with greater skill, thinking about 
events in more logical terms, that it would be hard to 
go back to the earlier, undeveloped impressions and_ 
habits. On revisiting childhood scenes you may get a 
faint echo, as it were, of your former self as unex- 
pected objects awaken recognition and arouse a curious, — 
dreamlike emotion. Here is the road where you once 
saw a bad accident, and with a shudder you regain that 
fascinated horror. There is the house where the cross 
old man lived, and you half feel a tendency, even now, 
to quicken your steps as you pass it. At this corner 
is where you so often met that horrid boy who used to 
tease you, and there rises unbidden a mild thrill of re- 
sentment still. Beyond is the store window—but how 
unbelievably small and queer it looks now—where you 
gazed and played “choose” with your friend; and here 
is where you bought candy. There is the place- you 
played house and had tea parties with your dolls, and 
buried the pet dog with due obsequies. 

But go back actually or in retrospect to the ways 
of childhood is much like feeling your way about on a 
dark night with only a pocket flash light to show 
momentarily one feature after another of the landscape 
while the rest remains in blurred, dim outlines. Better 
to observe little people of to-day than to depend largely 
on faulty recollection. Do children have the same 
tremors, excitements, joys, good times, as you did? 
Look around and see. What are they doing? 
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_ Physical activity—Watch this group of little boys 
playing with a ball. They have little skill as yet in 
throwing or catching, but if earnest practice counts 
for anything they are in a fair way to become adepts. 
Take care how you step on this maze of chalk lines. 
It is an intricate pattern of “hopscotch,” wherein these 
solemn-faced little girls are executing a series of leaps 
according to some rubric of their own. Notice how, 
though it looks so easy, they find it difficult to balance 
on one foot, or to avoid hopping on some of the for- 
bidden lines. Patience, and they, too, will gain agility 
with the persevering practice they get. Here come a 
large number of primary children pouring out of 
school at recess. What do they feel like doing? Most 
of them start to run about, and almost at once there 
are several games of tag going. They do not move 
very fast or dodge very well, but they shout and laugh 
and make a good deal of noise. Some of the smaller 
children look on, seeming loath to quit the shelter of 
the railings where they enjoy a species of Swedish- 
bar exercise. Above the merry din rises a voice in pro- 
test ; the cries swell, and immediately there is a scuffle, 
one boy knocking another down and diligently pommel- 
ing him. Muffled squawks of surrender and the 
skirmish is over—a mere incident in the general 
activity. 

Fighting.—In general, a fight may be provoked by 
any one of the following causes, which, after all, occur 
very frequently: First, finding some one in the way. 
Think how often when a child is running he shows his 
annoyance at meeting an obstruction by hitting out, 
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pushing. Second, if a child is himself pushed and hit 
he is likely to respond in kind, when a fierce but brief 


battle may ensue. Third, a mental or emotional ob- — 


stacle, no less than a physical hindrance, may arouse the 
fighting instinct. To have one’s plans upset, one’s pur- 


pose foiled, one’s desires frustrated, to be thwarted, 


teased, interfered with, breeds disappointment and re- 
sentment in any case; and if the opposition takes one 
by surprise there is almost certainly an answering 


anger. Thus, when hurried adults make no allowance _ 


for little folks’ plans, there are many occasions for this 
sort of provocation. Then again, a difference of opin- 
ion among the children as to property rights is more 
generally settled in primitive fashion by seizing the de- 
sired object and defending it by slapping and strug- 
gling, than by the more refined methods of argumenta- 
tion. An older child in whom the bullying tendency 
is strongly developed may enjoy thwarting these 
younger Ones just to see how angry he can make them. 
Since the odds are against them physically, their anger 
is much mixed with fear. Helpless rage, long smolder- 


wilh 


ing resentment, if not downright cowardice may color — 


the seven-year-old’s mental atmosphere for a long time.’ 


Fourth, mere rivalry will necessitate a struggle for 


supremacy. The newcomer must prove his mettle, — 


must find his level among the other children. All are 
uncomfortably undecided until they know who can 
“lick” whom. This testing-out process is more violent 


among the older ones in this age group to be sure, but _ 
it goes on at any age. You may see, too, many a play- — 
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ful combat, the temporary animosity in no way a gen- 
erator of a permanent feud, 

But enough of the fights. What other behavior can 
you notice? 

_ Collecting —Here is Harold sauntering along. All 
of a sudden he swoops down and rescues something 
from the gutter, examines it carefully, keeps it clenched 
for a considerable time before it finds its way to his 
pocket. Later you see him absorbed in watching two 
other boys playing marbles. He would like to play, too, 
but his marbles have been left at home in his sweater 
pocket. However, he exhibits his newly found treas- 
ure, and after an animated bargaining he trades his 
shiny metal object, perhaps part of the ornamental 
work from a set of harness, for four marbles, and he 
joins the game. To turn out his pockets at night would 
reveal a queer assortment—ends of school crayon, a 
piece of string, a few cigar tags, a stray button, a 
broken screw, a piece of chewing gum, a wheel off 
a metal toy, a pebble. As for his sister, offer her some 
scraps of bright-colored cloth or ribbon, and see if she 
isn’t delighted. Maybe she has an old shoe box where 
she keeps them, and another box where are quantities 
of little pictures, also paper dolls cut from the’ fashion 
magazines. Either her pockets or some secret hiding 
place will yield such things as pieces of colored glass, 
fancy buttons, pebbles, or shells. 

Nine out of ten children at this age are collecting 
something or other. Boys run more to marbles, small 
metal objects, and cigarette tags; girls to paper dolls, 
pretty colors in things, scrap pictures ; but on the whole 
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they are trivial items in a heterogeneous assemblage 
with little attempt at classification. The greatest inter- 
est in marbles is probably in the year eight to nine; at 
this time, too, there is a greater attraction to things of 
nature than before. Given the opportunity in the en- 


vironment, you will find collections of shells, rocks, 4 
leaves, birds’ eggs, animals’ teeth or claws. Stamps — 
and the better type of picture postals are beginning to 


be worth-while at nine years old, just as the children 
leave this department. Eight-year-olds feel it im- 


portant to have a big collection, at least bigger than the” 


next child’s; but they do not so often plan to hunt for 


their valuables as depend on coming on them casually, © 


accepting gifts, or, in the case of boys, trading for them. 


Nor is there much idea of arranging the hoard in any 


way excepting perhaps crudely, by size or color. 

Doll play—A happy chattering guides you to 
where four little girls are in company with twice as 
many dolls. A baby carriage, a doll’s bed, a leaf-strewn 
table made out of a board propped up on a couple of 
stones complete the scene to the physical eye ; but what 
you do not see is the doll food on these leaf plates, nor 
the real characters in charge. Listen! They are play- 
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ing hospital. Marian, who has been in a hospital her-. 
self for a month and knows what goes on, is directing - 
the game. She has used a twig thermometer and is re- _ 


porting to the doctor, who proceeds to apply a hair- 
ribbon bandage to the victim of a sorry accident. 


Nire-year-old Nellie insists on real medicine being 


mixed, and furnishes a remnant of chocolate bar, 


which, after being ground down in water, does very — 
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_ well, especially as the nurses can test the efficacy of the 


dose themselves. 
You will find that boys over six do not play very 
much with dolls except as tin soldiers, actors in puppet 


_ shows, and the like. Girls like dolls until they are 


about eleven or so, with the greatest interest the year 


f eight to nine. A pretty safe birthday present, then, 
_is a doll, or a piece of doll furniture, or some equip- 
ment to do with doll life. <A properly equipped 


cookstove, a little laundry tub with washboard, line 
and clothespins to match will induce a very ecstacy 
of delight, besides suggesting occupation for many odd 


hours. The more faithfully these miniatures duplicate 


the real article the better pleased the little housekeepers 


will be. A sewing box fitted for coarse doll-dress- 


making will not prove too complex for eager fingers. 
Boys’ handwork is more likely to be in the direction of 
making kites, bows and arrows, crude farm implements, 


beats. Both enjoy coloring pictures, cutting them out 


and pasting. Something to do and something to make 
is a necessity for all; but the technique involved must 


not be difficult or you will find the children quickly dis- 
couraged. : 


Curiosity.—Curiosity and the love of adventure 
often take little boys far from home. They follow up 


the brooks, roam the woods, accompany the grocer on 


his delivery rounds, steal rides on passing trucks, and 
otherwise enjoy a freedom unknown to the kinder- 
garten age. Is it any wonder that they are so late to 


meals when they have to pass the corner where a 
new building is going up? Then on the next street the 
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laying of asphalt requires their supervision; also the 
fire station and the garage have to be visited. The 
street sprinkler must be assisted as he opens the hydrant, 
and full advantage taken of the gutter stream he cre- 
ates. In the country the hedges must be scrutinized 
for berries or nests, and likely hiding places for frogs, © 
lizards, snakes, and what not inspected. 

To sum up, instinctive tendencies that are prominent 
and that will influence their play are: love of physical 
activity, fighting, gregariousness, collecting, hunting, — 
competition, fear, tender protective feeling, self-asser- 5 
tion, manipulation, curiosity. Some further manifesta- 
tions will be discussed in succeeding chapters. 

Treatment.—The question is, How are you going 
to deal with these tendencies? They cannot be ignored, 
for they are the fundamental behavior material out 
of which the children’s character development comes. 
They must rather be used in every possible way that 
will assist that growth into the Christlike personality 
you want,to see. Such a procedure involves sifting 
out the tendencies that need encouraging from those 
less desirable tendencies that must be discouraged or 
redirected. 

To encourage, there are two methods. One is 
called stimulation, exercise, or use, and may be illus- 
_trated by seeing that the only child has playmates, © 
thus giving opportunity for many social instincts to 
function. The other way is called reward, illustrated 
by praising a child who shows a commendable curi- 
osity and helping him satisfy it. To discourage 
there are also two methods, the opposite of those 
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above. One is called disuse, which means prevent- 
ing any opportunity for the use of an undesirable 
tendency, for instance, keeping a tease away from 
other children. The other method is punishment, 
which explains itself. There are again two ways of 
changing tendencies. One is called substitution, 
meaning by that suggesting a different action from 
the one instinctively performed, but an action which 
will be enjoyable and satisfying; for instance, a 
treasure hunt, instead of pilfering, will utilize the 
hunting and collecting interests. The other way is 
known as sublimation, and deals more with the 
motives and emotions directing the behavior, so that 
the children themselves choose different actions as 
outlets for their energy. Thus, a sympathetic in- 
terest in the life habits of insects may check the 
manipulation and curiosity that results in pulling off 
legs and wings. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you agree with the following statements: 

(a) “Nothing can be more unwise than to tell a 
child he must never fight.” (Kirkpatrick, ““Fundamen- 
tals of Child Study.’’) 

(b) Girls do not fight as fairly as boys do. 

(c) If a boy does not learn to fight, he will always 
be put upon. 

2. Compare the results obtained by all the members 
of the class in the second fore-exercise. Also recount 
the ambitions you found expressed. 

3. Point out several ways in which the third-grade 
children, age eight to nine, are different from the 
smaller children. 
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4. How can you use the collecting instinct in con- 
nection with the work of the Sunday school? 

5. What handwork is suggested in your lesson sys- 
tem? Do the children enjoy it? What does it teach 
them? 

6. If a six-year-old habitually squeezes the kitten 
and pulls its tail, there are four ways possible to treat 


the child: Show him how to stroke its head instead. 


Take the kitten away. Spank his hands, pull his hair, 


to let him see how it feels, let the kitten scratch him. 


Let him feed and care for the animal, after some ex- 
planation of its anatomy and needs. How would you 


name each method? Which is best? Which is next - 


best? Why? 

7. When a mother grasps a child and shakes him to 
get his attention, she is applying what method to the 
fighting instinct? When she sends him to bed for 
having fought? When his father tells him not to hit 
below the belt? When he gives him a nickel because 
he won? When he tells him not to go with those 
naughty boys? Which method is not illustrated so far? 
How would you illustrate it? 
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CHAPTER IV 


RESPONSE TO NEW ATMOSPHERE AND 
RELATIONSHIPS 


FoRE-EXERCISE 


1. Recall any instances from your observation of the 
play of six-year-olds of (a) genuine sympathy, (b) co- 
operation, (c) jealous rivalry. What was the basic of 
each so far as you could tell? 

Z. Can you remember any teacher you had on first 
going to school whom you either liked or disliked very 
much? What was it about her that made you feel that 
Wway—mannerisms, clothes, voice? 


Feeling.—Here is the new class in the Primary 
toom, all ready to begin the work of the first grade. 
No two of the children are acting quite alike. Bobby 
has been promoted from the Beginners Department, 
and feels very important. He has taken off his cap and 
coat himself, hung them up as directed, and is choos- 
ing a seat near the piano. Mildred has not been to Sun- 
day school before, but she has been going to the public- 
school kindergarten for some months. She has gladly 
gone to the familiar-looking sand table, and is busy 
there. Andy’s mother has brought him, and he feels 
rather ill at ease and shy, though he is scowling so 
fiercely that you might think that he is in a bad temper. 
He is big for his age, and so is often judged awkward, 
even backward, because people are unconsciously com- 
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paring him with boys a year and a half older. He al- 


teady dislikes the secretary at the door who called him 
“dear,” and is altogether on the defensive, not meaning 
to be cajoled into doing anything unusual. He does 
not want the other children to think him a baby, and 


secretly wishes that his mother would not stay. In this ” 


he is unlike Evelyn, who cannot be persuaded to leave 
her mother’s side and go and sit with the others. The 
family is new to the neighborhood and the church, 


which makes it rather hard for Evelyn to-day, as she ~ 
is naturally timid. Her mother seems nervous, too, as 
is evident by the anxious way she talks to the superin- _ 


tendent, and her fluttering suggestions to Evelyn that 
there is nothing to be frightened about. Walter is in 
charge of his eight-year-old sister, who is over solicitous 
to see that he behaves properly. Indeed, she can 
scarcely attend to the general worship of the depart- 
ment because she is fussing continually with him. He 
looks an anemic, adenoidal child, not likely to run wild 
or get into mischief, so you wonder if Betty’s concern 
is not misdirected. 

Here are Harvey and Lewis, great chums already, as 
they live next door to each other and play together all 


the time. They are so busy chattering to each other: 


that they can hardly hear the invitation of the first- 
grade teacher. Mary, who has also been promoted from 
the Beginners, has brought her friend Angelina along, 
unknown to Angelina’s parents who go to the Roman 
Catholic Church. But Mary loves to show off An- 
gelina’s dark curls and generally act the little mother 
tovher.-* 


ie. 
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None of these first-grade children know quite what 
to expect. The Sunday-school procedures are not 
quite the same as the day-schools; nor is the order of 
the day just like that in the Beginners Department. 
Even for those familiar with the building it is somewhat 
awe-inspiring to be in this new room with so many 
more children than before. Also, it is rather subverting 
to their self-esteem to be suddenly the smallest in the 
sroup rather than the biggest as heretofore. On the 
whole they sit rather quietly at first, docile and inter- 
ested, but not quite sure of themselves. Some few are 
really unhappy with the newness of it all, some quite 
bewildered, one or two actually repelled, others chiefly 
inquisitive. The strangeness comes from their not 
knowing just how to act in this unfamiliar place with 
tts unusual furnishings and so many unknown people. 
The sooner they have some definite thing to do, the 
more at ease they will be. It would not be wise to 
nake sudden demands upon them; for there is so much 
that is novel assailing eyes and ears at once that they 
night not even hear you in the confusion, and in any 
sase they cannot adjust quickly in response. 

Absorption through the senses.—There is a call 
o order by a chord on the piano, whereat Mildred, ac- 
customed to the signal, turns inquiringly from the sand 
able and discovers that she does not know where to go. 
Bobby hitches his chair forward expectantly, unwit- 
ingly bumping Angelina, to Mary’s instant resentment. 
Both she and Harvey are so occupied that they do not 
10tice the gradual quieting down of the room. Walter 
$s gazing in front of him apathetically. Andy remains 
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seated even when the children rise for a song of praise. 
The teacher smiles and motions for him to get up, too, 
but a spasmodic jerk is the only sign he gives. He 
grows unpleasantly conscious that his mother also has 
designs upon his movements, so he hunches the shoul- 
der nearest her nearly up to his ear, stares savagely 
at the floor, and grits his teeth. 4g 

A late comer detained by the door attracts Mildred’s 
attention by the pretty new dress she is wearing, As 
soon as she takes her seat, Mildred slips into the one 
beside her and begins examining the costume. Barbara. 
feels the inquisitive fingering, and a mutual staring 
match ensues which bids fair to develop into a hypnotic 
séance, when a new voice singing in most fascinating 
thythm turns their attention to what is happening by the 
piano. Soon Harvey and Lewis are impelled to join in 
the lilting melody with everyone else. Some kind of. 


words go along with it, but very few are distinguish- 
able, so they supply any that sound approximately — 


right. Bobby is enjoying it immensely, and his clear 
treble is easily noticeable above the rest. Evelyn looks — 


interested and is faintly bobbing her head with the ac-~ 


cents, and even Andy’s expression is less severe. 


By and by, Mildred’s roving eye lights on a window | 


wherein is pictured what she takes to be a puppy hold- 
ing one paw up. She twists round to see what is in 


the other windows, but can find nothing intelligible. — 


But something is going on at the door. Curiously she 


oi? 


watches two children with serious, awed faces, almost 


tiptoeing down the center aisle. Each carefully carries 
a basket, full now with the envelope contributions de- 
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posited on entrance. Nothing like this happens in day 
school, and Mildred is much interested. To Mary and 
Bobby this is new, also, and they are all eyes as the 
children reach the front of the room. Harvey, too, 
is attentive as the spell of the reverent hush in the room 
affects him, and he watches as the children place their 
baskets in position and wait with bowed heads. A 
short sentence prayer by the leader and a response sung 
by the children complete the ceremony. 

Lewis has caught sight of a chart with some words 
printed on it; and since he is beginning to read at home, 
he looks to see if there are any words he knows. He 
finds the and is and it and calls them off to himself, 
which Harvey takes as a great joke. The merriment 
lasts until a touch from the teacher awakens him to the 
fact that the superintendent is talking to them all. 
Presently she shows a big, colored picture and Walter 
brightens up and takes a little notice. Later, when the 
class is grouped round a table, Walter seems to enjoy 
looking quietly at a little picture which has been handed 
him. Andy is still aloof in his manner but he has heard 
every word of the story the teacher tells, as he proves 
several Sundays afterwards. Evelyn, who’ has been 
persuaded to join the group by this time, prefers watch- 
ing Bobby use the crayons to getting busy with them her- 
self. Mary chooses to draw a picture of her own to show 
Angelina rather than to do what the other children are 
doing. Mildred has been transferred by this time to 
the group where she rightfully belongs, and has been 
uppraising the teacher all during the story period. She 
nas been particularly fascinated by a string of colored 
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beads the teacher is wearing, and by the way it swings - 
as she moves. 

In general, even without the use of words to guide 
them, children of six are gaining knowledge by the use 
of their sense organs. They explore their surroundings 
constantly, not only with their eyes but with their hands. ’ 
Indeed, as has been pointed out before, information that 
has come by the channel of words only is apt to be 
fragmentary, vague, if not downright erroneous. To 
see, to hear, to feel, to handle, is the only sure way to_ 
get the knowledge of things, their relationships, quali- 
ties, and uses, the realization of events and their se-_ 
quences that is the basis for imagination, and again for — 
the generalized, abstract ideas that are gradually 
formed. No wonder, then, that with this habit of all 
their lives to control them, while their language usage 
is still limited, you find them peculiarly open to sense 
impressions, though not as yet practiced in fine dis- 
crimination. 

Response to new authority.—Where do the 
teacher, the secretary, the superintendent, and others — 
fit into this mosaic of new impressions? Since they 
appeal simultaneously to eyes and ears and demand — 
immediate reactions from the children, you will find that 
they gain more of the children’s attention than the inani_ 
mate objects in the room. True, the reactions may be 
uncertain and rather slow at first; but at least there is 
more than a mere passive attention given to these big 
human beings. Sometimes a mere peculiarity will origi- 
nate a dislike or an attraction for some one, even though © 
the children cannot explain what it is that strikes them 
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so. In looking back years later a twelve-year-old may 
realize that she disliked Miss X because of her promi- 
nent teeth which showed so when she smiled ; or that it 
was Miss Y’s voice, shrill or harsh as a corn crake, 
which antagonized her. You may now be able to 
analyze whether it was the dainty white cuffs your 
teacher wore that drew your fancy to her, or her low, 
Sweet voice that sent delicious thrills down your 
spine. 

Watch this group and see how they behave to the 
grown-ups. Mildred after a few Sundays makes a rush 
for the seat next her teacher and is happy if she can 
snuggle up and get hold of her hand. Mary is fond of 
the teacher, too, and sometimes a diplomatic suggestion 
is needed to keep the peace between them. However, 
Mildred is not particularly attentive to what is being 
said and seldom knows much about the lesson story. 
Andy has thawed out somewhat, but is still noncom- 
mittal. He hurries past the secretary always, but is 
deeply appreciative of the respectful tone the superin- 
tendent used in thanking him when he was moved to 
leave his seat and help her hold something she was 
showing the children. Bobby is using all the arts of 
blandishment and coaxing that he knows to have the 
“music lady” play his favorite hymn tunes every week. 
Lewis is overanxious for praise for his handwork after 
a few impatient moments spent upon it. Walter still 
seems in rather a daze. He moves slowly, is always 
lagging behind the other children in standing, moving 
chairs, and so forth. He needs to be shepherded when 
the group joins the larger group for any purpose. As 
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yet he has made no attempt to take part in any of the 
singing, and often stares anywhere but at the teacher 
during the story period. Evelyn is trying the teacher | 
out with innumerable whims. She is generally late in 
coming, and offers all sorts of statements that she 
“might get sick” to excuse her from conforming to the 
few requirements of order for the group. € 
On the whole, however, the children have accepted _ 
the orderly routine of the new surroundings very well. 
They even speak of “the way we do at Sunday school” | 
as though all procedures were absolutely fixed, wherein — 
you will see the advantage of early setting up habits” 
which really will be stable, and the disadvamsare of in- | 
definite plans for even the opening day. Outward be- 
havior is easily controlled by imitation and suggestion — 
just now; guidance is natural, and quite welcome to 
the children. At many points they would feel lost with- 4 
out some definite directions or example, and they are | 
not apt to question adult authority. ; 
You will notice little of that sudden contrariness that _ 
overtakes the younger child sometimes, and little of the 
impish defiance the eight- or nine-year-old deliberately 
indulges in on occasions. You can generally count on 
compliance with your requests if you are careful about — 
two things: First, that_you have gained their attention 
and they really hear you; second, that they understand | 
your directions. Much of the failure of the inexperi- — 
enced teacher is due to the neglect of these two pre-— 
cautions. To insure their understanding, do not speak 
rapidly in telling of some new thing to be done; do not . 
give a long sequence of commands; never appear flus- 
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tered, or your emotional excitement will spread to the 
children and upset them. 

Rights of others.—How do they behave to each 
other? They are interested in seeing the others, in 
being with them, in examining their clothes, their toys, 
the things they draw, the treasures they may exhibit. 
There is little attentpt to exchange ideas except in the 
case of a pair of friends who meet so constantly during 
the week. There is no idea of considering each other’s 
needs. Each child’s actions reflect the supreme im- 
portance to him of his own desires, his own impulses, 
regardless of what others are doing. Lewis gets up 
from his seat to reach for a crayon he wants, even 
though it clearly belongs to the set Walter is using. 
While he is leaning over the table, Mildred comes along 
and appropriates his chair, moving it to where she 
wants. She scrambles into it, crowding Bobby quite 
unconsciously. Any one of them will interrupt an- 
other’s narration at any moment, and no one sees any 
sense in subordinating himself for the good of the 
zroup, largely because there is no clear group idea. 
Most.of them must learn to wait their turn. Few have 
any notion of joining efforts with another to achieve a 
common purpose. Most of them seem unsympathetic 
ind indifferent to the joys and sorrows of other people. 
[his is because a situation, to awaken sympathy, must 
yarallel something in their own experience. Often they 
‘annot even picture to themselves how it feels to have 
o and so happen. Much of their carelessness in hurt- 
ng others comes from the fact that they can attend 
o only one thing at a time; and when intent on carry- 
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ing out some immediate purpose of their own, they have 
no room in their minds for the query of how their ac- 
tions will affect somebody else. 

There is very little competition at first, except be- 
tween this pair or that in some one or two little ways. 
But toward the end of the year six to seven, more 
rivalry begins to make itself felt. ‘It arises partly from 
a crude imitation plus a desire to secure, each for him- 
self, all the satisfaction possible out of the activity. 
Another factor is the jealousy inspired by seeing the 
next child enjoying something she does not herself pos-. 
sess. Another factor is the upsetting of preconceived 
ideas which comes from being confronted with new 
habits of action, so that you may overhear a sort of 
bragging match as to the “way we do it at our house,” 
or the number of things “my mamma has,” or the won- 
derful things “a daddy can do.” There is little or no 
group rivalry however, at this period, particularly in 
the first half of the first school year. 


QUESTIONS FOR DIscussION 


1. How would you treat Walter? What do you 
think is the matter with him? 

2. What suggestions have you regarding the pic- 
tures used in the Primary room? 

3. What mistakes did the teacher make who said: 
“Quick now, children! Gather all these papers and put 
them in the supply box, then pass from behind the table, 
and turn your chairs so they all face the right” ? 

4. In what ways may kindergarten-trained children 
appear to greater advantage than those having their 
first school experience? ; 


CHAPTERLY 
PHYSICAL POWERS 
Fore-EXERCISE 


1. Look through the records your school keeps of 
absences and the reasons given. How many cases were 
due to infectious diseases such as measles, chicken pox, 
scarlet fever? 

2. What proportion of children in the second and 
third grades of your school have some front teeth 
missing ? 

3. Do the children sit still or tend to fidget during 
the lesson-story period? Watch any children who seem 
to be sitting quietly and time them to see how long 
they remain so. Are they really motionless ? 

4. Is the tallest child in the second grade a boy or a 
girl? In the third grade? 

5. How many of the children just promoted from 
the Beginners Department can put on all their winter 
outer clothing without help? 

6. Ask two first graders, and two third graders to 
draw for you from memory the house they live in. 
Bring the results to class and compare them. 


Changes.—Children’s bodies do not simply enlarge 
as they grow older. If a six-months-old baby were 
magnified to the size of a nine-year-old, he would look 
very queer, with his head much too big for the rest of 
him ; similarly, a six-year-old’s proportions would be all 
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wrong at adult stature, the legs seeming much too short 
for the trunk. Actually, each different part of the body — 
has its own rate of growth, and not only that, but the 
rhythms of the various parts are so related that, by an 
economy of nature, while one part has its season of 
rapid growth, another has a period of comparative wait- 
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ing. Thus the relative proportions are constantly — 


changing even in such visible portions as chest girth, 
head size, length of limbs, length of trunk. This same 
law of spurts of growth alternating with rest times 
holds true for the internal organs, too, so that the rela- 
tive size of the liver or heart is quite different at dif- ~ 


‘ 


ferent ages. Even in gross height and weight, we find © 


this rhythmic growth. 
To take the last named first, children tend, in general, 


“ 


to add more in height during the spring and early sum- — 
mer, more in weight during the fall months. We notice ; 


a slight retardation in growth in height about six, and 
an acceleration at seven, for girls, and at eight for boys. 


At six, boys measure anywhere from forty-three to — 
forty-six inches, girls slightly less. By nine, boys will — 
be somewhere around fifty-one inches tall, a gain of five © 
inches or more during the time they are in the Primary 


Department. They weigh forty-two or forty-three — 


pounds at six, about a pound for every inch of height. — 
By nine they ought to weigh fifty-eight to sixty pounds, — 
an increase of rather over sixteen pounds, at the rate 


of more than two pounds for every inch gained. The 
relationship of weight to height is a pretty good guide 
to ihe general development and nutrition condition of — 
any child. 
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In proportion to the rest of the body, we find great 
fluctuations during these three years in the volume and 
weight of the heart. At eight years it is about four 
times as heavy as it was at birth, but the body weight 
is nearly seven times as great. The heart’s weight is 
perhaps one quarter of what it will be in the adult, but 
it has to supply blood over a body approximately two 
thirds as tall as the adult’s. It increases in volume 
slowly at this time, while the arteries to be filled by its 
action are enlarging rather rapidly. Evidently, then, in 
the year eight to nine the heart has an unusually heavy 
strain put upon it. And, as at this age children play a 
good many running and jumping games, this muscular 
exercise may add to the strain on the heart. At this 
time, too, the lungs are relatively small, so that even 
more rapid breathing does not always save children 
from quick fatigue after violent exercise. Indeed, this 
year is often called the fatigue year. 

_ Girls have a smaller breathing capacity all along than 
boys have, and they are not so strong in the arm and 
leg muscles. Any disease a child may have had, such 
as scarlet fever, or bad tonsils, will probably have 
caused a temporary setback in growth. Undernourish- 
ment for any considerable period will likely produce 
a more permanent stunting effect on the total de- 
velopment. As the general vitality of the body is” 
lowered, undernourished children are more susceptible 
to any infections, and have less chance of recovery 
once a disease is contracted. Malnutrition may also 
cause retardation in mental development. By malnu- 
trition is meant, not so much too little food as lack of 
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the right sort of food to supply the needs of a growing — 
organism. ) 

There are three stages in the development of any 
part: (1) Rapid enlargement, the tissues remaining 
very immature; (2) growth depending on much active ~ 
exercise; (3) the stage when growth is almost complete ~ 
and the strength developed makes endurance more pos- © 
sible. Between six and nine the arms and legs are in the 
second stage, when children crave a great deal of exer- 
cise. The legs are growing more rapidly than the arms ~ 
through these years, though there is marked increase in ~ 
the strength of the handgrip. In contrast with the 
kindergarten age, which is spoken of as “sensory,” this 
age is often called the “motor” period. This does not 
mean either that five-year-olds do not run about or that — 
the sense organs at seven and eight are not improving 
in use, but that, relatively, Primary-age children are 
much more violently active, as you will discover if you 
notice the kind of games they enjoy. 

The brain at seven is very nearly as heavy as it ever 
will be, but it is very far from mature. Parts of it are 
developing quickly while other parts wait, so that here 
again we see the same law of rhythmic growth. For 
instance, the fierve centers which control the movements: 
of the limbs, especially of the forearm, develop efficiency. 
in this period, as children try to acquire skill; but the 
brain action necessary for the higher types of organized — 
thinking is not well coordinated in these ages. 

The first lot of the second teeth appear at six years 
old, a fact not known to many people, who suppose 
that they are the last of the first set and consequently — 
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may neglect them. These molars come in at the ex- 
treme inner ends of the jaws, and are important because 
they help to make space for the larger molars which 
will appear so much later. Unfortunately they are so 
seldom cared for that five years later hardly any child 
has all four of these “sixth-year molars” in good condi- 
tion. Between seven and nine the four front teeth in 
each jaw are changing. The gap causes children to tend 
to sing a little flat in pitch. N aturally, their speech enun- 
ciation is considerably interfered with for a time, and 
sometimes they are made painfully self-conscious both 
because of this and because of their altered appearance. 
They may acquire bad habits of eating, too. If there is 
a tooth missing, or a decaying tooth, a child naturally 
loes not chew so much on that side. If the mouth js 
sore on both sides he will not masticate properly, so 
may induce digestive troubles. Unless constantly 
supervised, children of this age do not take adequate 
are of their teeth. The sticky candy and sweet, pasty 
‘oods which are now so much sought after will help to 
poil the teeth unless all trace of them is removed from 
he crevices. Since decaying teeth afford a point of 
ntry into the system for pus and germs, it is no wonder 
hat we find so many infectious diseases prevalent dur- 
ng this period. 

Degree of dexterity We have almost no impor- 
ant measurements of what children of six can do with 
heir hands, nor of how much more they can do at nine 
han three years before—important as that knowledge 
rould be to the Sunday-school teacher. We do know 
lat at six they have acquired about half the ability in 
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large movements that they ever will have, and that the 
finer movements of the fingers are very imperfectly ‘ 
controlled. The strength of handgrip is about one fifth 
as great as that of sixteen-year-olds. 

Increasing manual skill—There is a marked gain | 
in the control of the muscles of the forearm between 
eight and nine; also in the use of the fingers. About 
one third of the six-year-olds can tie an ordinary double 
bowknot in a shoe string; nearly seventy per cent of 
seven-year-olds can do it in sixty seconds or less, : 
whereas ninety-four per cent of nine-year-olds finish it~ 
in ten to fifteen seconds. Strength as measured by hand 
squeeze is about twice as great at nine. as it was at six. 
It would be desirable to have more of these precise - 
measures in simple tasks we require of children, but as _ 
it is we must depend on less exact observations of what 
children do. j 

The drawings of houses made by six-year-olds are — 
roughly similar in type. There is generally a sort of 
square box with perhaps a gable end, a chimney with 
smoke coming out of it, a door with a prominent handle, 
a varying number of windows put in helter-skelter, 
often with curtain effects. Few, if any, lines are straight. 
By the time the children are eight or nine, the houses - 
look architecturally safer, and pretty faithfully resemble 
the particular home the artist is interested in. Sketches 
of people, too, are more recognizable. In general there 
is greater surety of touch in handling pencil, crayon, 
paintbrush, scissors. Many little girls of eight and 
nine sew fairly neatly, and enjoy the occupation as_ 
much as boys like construction work with wood, heavy | 
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cardboard, and the like. We hardly know how easy and 
natural these skills are because there is'’such great va- 
riety of custom in the amount of training children 
receive. Recall the little North European girls of eight 
or so who are abie to knit rapidly, the Japanese children 
whose work in wood-carving and painting so excites 
_ our admiration, and the standards in needlwork required 
for promotion in the lower grades of the English 
schools, in contrast with the crude productions in these 
same directions in school systems where little handwork 
is given. The performances of child acrobats, very 
young stage dancers, infant musical prodigies, indicate 
possible attainments in speed, skill, and grace of move- 
_ ment when to special inborn capacity is added careful 
training; but that does not inform us what the range of 
ability actually is for the majority of seven- and eight- 
year-olds. An attentive observation of children of 
these different ages in such activities as roller skating, 
throwing and catching balls, driving nails, spinning 
tops, will be found very suggestive. It would also be 
profitable to visit a school exhibition of the handwork 
in the first three grades and to note the details that go 
to make an excellent finish, remembering always that 
in all probability only the best samples are being shown. 
Ability in handwriting is not well developed even by 
the end of the third grade. It is still a task requiring 
attention to its mechanics, rather than a skill so habitu- 
ated as to be an easy accompaniment to reading, listen- 
ing, thinking. At this age, it really does not help chil- 
dren in memorizing to “take notes.” In crayon work 
the nine-year-olds can produce fairly tidy results; 
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indeed, they may be overly careful to keep the color 
within the outline. 

Greater power of endurance.—As compared with 
children of five, the Primary-age children are almost 
twice as well able to resist disease. However, as they 
meet more children in their new school life and go about 
more than the younger ones do, they are exposed to 
more infections. Therefore, though the mortality from 
all causes is not so great, the frequency of disease may 
be much greater than in the preceding period. We 
should aid parents in every way to prevent contagion. 
For instance, children with bad colds should not be 
allowed to'mingle with others. A cold marks the early 
stage of so many different diseases, and we do not 
want, for any child, the risk of measles, influenza, or 
scarlet fever with their dangerous possible after effects. 


QUESTIONS FOR Discusston 


1. What height seats should be provided for 


Grade I? For Grade III? What height will be con- 
venient for the hooks for the clothing ? 


2. What results did you get from the observations 
suggested in the first and third fore-exercises in this 
chapter ? 


3. Should children of six have a rest period during 
the day? 


4. What provision is made during the Sunday- 


school hour against the fatiguing constraint of sitting 
still? 


5. What handwork is provided in your lesson sys- 


tem for the different grades in the Primary Depart- 
ment ? 
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NEED OF MENTAL SATISFACTION 
ForE-EXERCISE 


1. Review the results of the fore-exercises in Chap- 
ter I. What changes in the type of response to the 
picture test and the definition test were found with the 
older children? 

2. Recall the results to the second fore-exercise in 
Chapter III. At what age was the “language interest” 
checked most frequently ? 

3. If you have opportunity, again observe children 
at play, and notice how long they keep to the same oc- 
_ cupation. 

4. How many second graders can find the number 
of a hymn? 

5. Ask four children, two seven-year-olds and two 
eight-year-olds, the following questions, one at a time, 
giving no help by prompting: “What day of the week 
is it to-day? What month is it? What day of the 
month is it? What year is it?” The chances are that 
not one of them will give all four answers correctly. 
Keep a record of the replies, and bring to class for 
comparison with others’ results. 


Power of attention.—Did you ever stop to ask 
yourself what it is that people do when they attend? 
And what is meant by “learning to pay attention”? And 
why it is easy to attend to some things and difficult to 
attend to others? 
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I 
To take the last query first, as you think it over, — 


you will probably decide that people attend easily to 


things that interest them. Their interests are deter- 


mined (a) partly by the connection they easily see 
between their welfare and the object or idea presented ; 


(b) partly by the fact that other people around are ob- — 


viously concerned with this thing; (c) partly because 


they know something about it, and new developments 
seem probable from further connection with it. Thus, 
(a) the man with money to invest is readily interested 
in advertisements of bonds; the child attends with no 
difficulty to the proffer of a piece of candy; (b) you 
may have joined some club because your friends enjoy 
it; a child starts a particular collection in imitation of 
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the other children; (c) you pass over one article in a ; 
magazine in favor of another because you are fairly — 


ignorant of the first but do know something about the 
second. The story told in long nonintelligible words, 
largely descriptive or argumentative, will bore children, 
whereas one in an understandable vocabulary with ac- 


tion in it similar to actions they themselves perform will — 


hold their interest. In other words, interest signifies 
identifying oneself through action with some object or 


idea. The identification may be on an instinctive or a 


habitual basis. 

To attend means to be expectant of something more 
from the object or the idea, Persons may be passively 
attentive when the appeal the object makes is largely 
to the senses, when the appeal is constantly varying, 
and when no effort is required to prevent thoughts 
about other things from coming up. Thus, children 
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attend passively to bright moving lights, to rhythmic 
sounds, to the actions of young animals, and other chil- 
dren at play, to people at constructive work where 
change is quickly perceptible, for instance, to the car- 
penter planing wood, to mother mixing and rolling 
dough. People give active attention when some effort 
is felt in overcoming a tendency to be distracted by 
other objects and other thoughts, when the work of 
ears, eyes, or muscles is rather delicate, as in a fine dis- 
crimination. Thus, you give active attention to the pro- 
cess of trying to make your accounts balance when you 
would prefer to read an exciting story; or to listening 
when the telephone connection is poor and there is a 
good deal of noise outside. 

_ Children learn to pay attention when they form 
habits of using effort to keep one idea in mind, and 
‘refusing to be diverted by other ideas. This power 
“comes only gradually, as does any other habit. Just 
as little children have not the physical strength of an 
adult to exert pressure, neither have they the mental 
‘strength to stick to one train of thought in spite of dis- 
tractions. Especially is this true when the subject of 
thought is not one which they have chosen themselves, 
but one which has been dictated to them, and thus per- 
haps vaguely defined and but half-heartedly adopted. 
When seven-year-old Tommy is sent on an errand the 
purport of which he does not clearly understand, he is 
quite likely to forget most of his directions as the more 
fascinating wayside joys attract him. If you ask six- 
or seven-year-olds to draw a pencil line in a diagram 
to show the path they would take, they may get so inter- 
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ested in just making marks with the pencil that they — 


lose sight of the idea of what the marks are to represent. 


In time the habit of standing the strain of forced atten- — 


tion is formed, partly from sheer maturing of the nerv- 
ous system, partly because it becomes easier to attend 
in certain directions as experience grows and knowl- 


edge increases, and the value to be gained from the 


ideas and objects is proved. Attention which was once 
of the active type in puzzling out the meanings from the 


black marks in the primer passes into a secondary pas- 


sive type as ability to read is gained. 


In general, what children work with and play with 


will be interesting and therefore easy for them to attend 
to. What is quite new, not very definite, and not closely 
connected with present interests will require active 
attention. Young children can and do give active atten- 
tion, but they cannot keep it up for as long at a time as 
you do; they grow tired more quickly. 


What people do when they attend depends on whether | 


the object to be attended to is present to the senses or 
not. If it is, the body is relatively motionless, the eyes 


are fixed upon the object even if it is something to be 


listened to, and sometimes the breathing is quieter. 
(Notice what you do when you are listening intently 
for a faint sound in the dark.) So, if your audience 
moves restlessly, with frequent turning of the head, 
sighing, coughing, fidgeting with the hands, you can be 
pretty sure that whatever it is that they are attending to, 
it is not you. There is no such thing as inattention. As 
long as children are awake they are attending to some- 


thing. An inattentive child from the teacher’s stand- 
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point is simply one who is attending to something other 
than the stimuli she is presenting. 

Since children have the habit of using eyes, ears, 
hands, sometimes mouths, to get acquainted with their 
environment, the teacher must appeal that way vividly 
and clearly. To draw their attention, move the object, 
speak of it, manipulate it, show its possibilities, have 
some way for them to manipulate and use material 
themselves, use a marked rhythm, a well-defined melody, 
bold lines in the drawing, vary the pitch of your voice. 
To sustain attention, avoid monotony, make your sub- 
_ ject develop, have plenty of action in your story, with 
vivid phrases when you add description. Use direct 
discourse, quoting the conversation rather than report- 
ing it. Be specific and concrete, since most general 
ideas are beyond the mental grasp of the Primary group. 
Avoid nervous tension from effort to follow an excited, 
hurrying voice. See that definite pleasure follows as 
a reward when they have to give active, forced atten- 
tion. The physical attitude that goes with attention will 
help children, so be sure that all can see the thing to 
which you wish them to attend. Begin your work, your 
story, your singing at once; dawdling along not only 
wastes time, but it allows competing attractions to win 
the attention, and so sets up bad habits. Move the day’s 
program along with no interruptions, no gaps to pick 
up lost threads, or, as quick as a flash, the attention of 
the group has shifted and you have to regain it. 

Ability to read and write-——One of the most im- 
portant means of getting information is obtained dur- 
ing the Primary years—the understanding of written 
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language. The wonder house of books is largely a 
question of pictures to the six-year-old barred by the 
door of his inability to read. Before nine this door has 
swung wide to the open sesame of his new achieve- — 
ment, and the stored treasures of the ages are waiting 
for his eager exploration. You are dealing, then, with — 
a progress from practically a zero point in reading abil- ¥ 
ity to a point which has been measured as follows: 
By halfway through the third grade, sixty-five per cent 
of the children can cope with paragraphs in length and — 
difficulty like the example given here. They can read _ 
them and respond to the directions by making the neces- 
sary pencil drawings at the rate of from one to three © 
a minute. The slowest thirty-five per cent of the chil- 
dren take perhaps five minutes for the same task. 

Under a small picture is this paragraph: 

“This black horse wants to go to the barn, and he is — 
waiting for some one to lead him. There is a rope to 
lead him by; and you must make a line with your pen- 
cil to show where it is. One end of it is fastened near 
his mouth, and the other end is dragging on the ground 
underneath his feet.” (Quoted from the Burgess Si- — 
lent Reading Scale, picture supplement, scale 4.) 

What they cannot do is to skip intelligently. Thus, 
if asked to look over four or five pages quickly, they 
will not be able to summarize as you would, but will — 
have to start at the beginning and read straight on as 
far as they can in the limited time allowed. 

Several printed arrangements which the Primary 
child meets in many Sunday schools are rather confus- 
ing to him. One is the poor spacing between the lines — 
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on most display charts. Even with careful pointing, 
the untrained eye finds it a difficult task to sweep back 
from the right hand end of the line to pick up the next 
line correctly.. If a child rather than an adult points 
to the words being sung or read, matters are likely to 
be worse, as the end of the stick may partly cover the 
words instead of resting below them, and the move- 
ments may lag behind the pronunciation instead of 
slightly preceding, as it should. Another trouble is that 
many little hymn books issued for third-grade use ar- 
range the verses so that the first line of the first verse 
is followed by the first line of the second verse, and that 
by the first line of the third verse, all in fine print be- 
tween the two music staves. Then further down the 
page comes a group of second lines, further yet a group 
of third lines, and so on. Thus we deliberately break 
through the ordinary habits of reading and attempt to 
set up new, not very desirable habits, at a time when 
that “keeping the line” is none too easy a job anyway. 
Be it said that the better type of publications do not 
use this cheap method of presentation to the eye, but 
print one verse only with the music lines, the others 
below in correct stanza form. We might better yet 
use hymn books with no music printed, so as to empha- 
size the habit of finding the right number and following 
the words, and avoid the confusion of the music print- 
ing, especially when very few third-grade children 
have much music-reading ability. Do not forget that 
no arrangement of print is going to be instinctively un- 
derstood; you will have definitely to teach the reading 

of hymns as they are sung and the finding of places if 
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the Primary people are to be ready to take up the work — 


of the Junior Department. For leaflets or books the 


children are to handle it has been recommended that 


for the first grade our printed 
type should be this size. 


For the second and third grades this is 
advised. 


In all cases the lines should be well spaced. 

Another easily corrected difficulty is that most peo- 
ple when putting hymn verses on the blackboard write 
much too small, crowd their words too close, crowd 
their lines together, and use their usual handwriting 
instead of plain vertical script, or, better still, print. 
It would be a better plan to put up only one verse than 
to have three almost illegible because of the strain on 
the children’s eyes. 

As to what sort of things they enjoy reading, some 
discussion will be found in a later chapter. 

Their progress in penmanship is apparently slower 


than in reading. The first graders find the muscle con- 4 


trol difficult, tending to grasp the pencil too rigidly 
and to exert too much force. The second graders co- 
ordinate better, but still have to give attention to the 
formation of every letter. The spelling of words adds 
its hindrances, so that even in the third grade written 
language is scarcely to be considered a tool of thought. 


True, they can copy, can write laboriously from dicta- 
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tion, may enjoy composing little letters, but the facility 
is not sufficiently great for you to try to use it as an aid 
to thinking, even to memorizing. Nor must you expect 
them to listen to anybody and write at the same time ; 
writing is still a task requiring a great deal of attention. 

Growing sense of time and order.—By six most 
children have accepted the mystery of to-morrow as the 
day which never comes; but there are still many things 
about our time intervals which they do not understand. 
Few at that age can tell time by the clock, and they have 
no way of measuring time except by what they do. 
Time to start, dinner time, bedtime, such things are 
understood by the action which follows; but how can 
they tell whether it is time yet, whether we are on time, 
whether it is a long time, a fine time, a bad time, be- 
hind time? Some seven-year-olds did not know whether 
it was noon yet because they had not been to school 
that day. They identified noon with the coming of 
recess ; at home the middle of the day was called dinner 
time. Afternoon is after dinner; night is when it is 
dark. Last summer is when they went to stay in the 
country ; the winter is when the snow came rather than 
so many months ago. How confusing, then, when the 
snow does not come, or when daylight-saving involves 
going to bed while it is still light, or when grown-ups 
have dinner at supper time! If these fixed points 
change so, will the clock keep time? If the clock stops, 
isn’t there any time? Does it tell the time just when 
it strikes? Where does time pass? Where does it go 
to? All these, and so many similar questions, bother 
the six-year-old; but gradually he sees order in the 
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chaos from the frequent repetitions of actions in the 
same sequence. He learns to read the clock face, to feel 
the sense of measuring off time when he cannot count 
it for himself. But for some while longer it is difficult 
to estimate past time, to look back over days or weeks 
with any accuracy. Even eight-year-olds will not date 
things more than a few months back. You need not 
expect any conception of long periods of time; there 
is no chronological sense that would hinder them from 
supposing Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Elijah, and Jesus 
to be contemporaries. Hundreds of years mean no 
more than “ever so long,” which in daily personal ex- 
perience in waiting for some desired event may be any- 
thing from ten minutes to some weeks. 

This is partly because number concepts are quite 
vague. They are probably drilled at school in arith- 
metical manipulations up to twenty even in their first 
year ; but beyond that numbers are often not thought of 
concretely; they are rather words to be rhythmically 
counted, or delightful exaggeration terms to express 
“a whole lot.” The same mistiness clouds their idea of 
money values. 

Increasing vocabulary.—You have seen in an 
earlier chapter that the words known by gifted chil- _ 
dren of six may number approximately 3000. You 
may expect that before nine any normal child will 
know about 4000. Very few of these are abstract 
words, however; and the best known are those which 
relate to daily life rather than those which have 
been merely heard in a story. Since in the first two 


grades the reading ability is not sufficient to grasp — 
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new words of any length readily, you must rely on oral 
teaching mainly for the memorization of words of 
hymns and Bible verses. Remembering, too, that chil- 
dren tend to repeat any sound fairly like what they hear 
for words which they do not understand which repre- 
sent symbolic, abstract thoughts, you will readily ap- 
preciate the following misquotations; think carefully 
into the mental picture probably gained from the words 
they were using: 

(a) “Surely good Mrs. Murphy shall follow me all 
the days of my life.” 

(>) “Here our grapey dishens bringing.” 

(c) “Dare to have a purpa’s (?) fur and dare to 
make it known.” 


(d) “Sewing in the morning . . . bringing in the 
sheets.”’ 

(e) “I would rather be a dorky bird in the house of 
my God.” 


(7) “Sweet land of liver tea, of thee I sing.” 

(g) “Naaman was turned into a leopard.” In ai 
later retelling of the story this naturally became “he 
was turned into a tiger or something.” 

Nevertheless, there is a growing interest in words 
just as words. You will probably have found that 
among the games children of seven or so play, there 
are some that depend on vocabulary to some extent. 
Guessing games often involve the use of words with 
more than one meaning; simple conundrums to be an- 
swered with a punning on words are enjoyed. Puzzles 
based on picture writing, letter squares, diamonds, 
acrostics, and so on are gaining in favor with the more 
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advanced children. Then the various counting-out 
rubrics, the riming series, the traditional phrases like 
incantations that figure in so many plays evidence the 
growth of the language interest. There is a magic in 
the “word,” somehow, be it a formula for enchantment, 
a password, quasi oath, or what not. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Justify the advice that one should not repeat a 
question in teaching. 

2. Illustrate the use of passive attention in the Sun- 
day-school hour. 


3. Notice what factors seem to distract the chil- 
dren’s attention during the worship period. What can 


be done to overcome these distractions? 

4. Are the weekly and monthly papers, or what- 
ever your system provides for the third-year Primary 
children, within their powers of reading? Do you have 
the children read from the Bible at all? 

5. In what visual language form are the hymns your 
department uses? How would you criticize it? 

6. What proportion of your Primary Department 
takes out books from the library? 

7. What suggestions for teaching have you gained 
from this chapter? 


tated 


CHAPTER VII 
IMAGINATION 
Forre-EXERCISE 


1. Review your findings in fore-exercise 2 ¢ in 
Chapter III, as to the number of dramatic and imagi- 
_ native games you observed. Recall things you liked to 
_ play at this age in which these elements were promi- 
® nent. 
___2. When was the time when you liked fairy tales? 
_ When you ceased to believe in Santa’ Claus? When 
_ you read “Alice in Wonderland” ? 
___3. Go to the children’s room of the nearest public 
library. Spend two half hours there on different occa- 
_ sions at an hour when children are there. Watch the 
youngest who can read, and see what sort of book 
attracts them. Ask the librarian in charge what are the 
_ favorite books for both sexes under nine years old. 


Relation to truth.—Says Lee in writing of this 
period ;? “The first symptom of the new age is disillu- 
sion... . The child now shows a special aversion to 
dramatic play.” You pause in incredulous wonder, for 
you recall so vividly the time when you spent days 
together living in a world peopled with your dolls, tell- 
ing or listening to long serial stories of impossible hap- 
penings, poring over fairy tales, playing out the adven- 
tures of captured princesses, Indians, Robin Hood, or 


*From “Play in Education,” by Joseph Lee. 
71 
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whatever other literary model was for the time being 
the most entrancing. And your brothers, too, was it 
seven or nine or ten they were when they played pirates 
and bandits? Your own observations, too, must record 
many dramatic games in which children from six to 
eight find pleasure. Also, perhaps, you have read the 
recollections of Kenneth Grahame, or some of Nesbit’s 
or Mrs. Harker’s books, and know what vivid imagi- 
native play is so naturally described. 


What does Lee mean, then? He expresses the truth _ 


when he says, “Imagination is no longer the same thing 
as reality.” He is contrasting this age with the one 
immediately preceding it when children really are the 
characters they assume, and distinguish but poorly be- 
tween fact and fancy. Now, however, the truth about 
the facts of everyday existence becomes an insistent 
necessity for them. They have “a hunger for reality, 
an overmastering desire for the real,” that urges them 
to investigate, explore, test, collect, fight their way to 
the inmost nature of the world about them. , Where 
the three-year-olds delight in playing they themselves 
are frogs, the six-year-olds are more likely to throw 
stones at live frogs to see what they will do. The little 


children are horses or their drivers in turn by prancing 


or romping; these children, especially the boys, are not 


content until they make a real horse react in some way, 


regardless of the animal’s feelings as they pursue their 
investigations. Kindergarten children may play fire 


brigade, but the Primary children will also build a real — 


bonfire and find out all they can about its possibilities ; 


moreover they will hang around the fire station and } 
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pick up no end of information about how the engine 
works. Four-year-olds may enjoy a motion song 
about the carpenter; but nothing short of borrowing 
father’s tools and driving nails violently will serve the 
eight-year-olds, though the use of chisel and saw may 
incidentally result in some detriment to themselves. 
Even the sort of toy that pleases small brother will not 
altogether do now. Gordon’s passion is for a boat as 
much like father’s as possible. Anhie’s rapture over 
her cooking set comes chiefly because the utensils are 
real models of those used in grown-up kitchens. In 
short, they are realists, not myth makers, and only the 
truth by contact with hard reality will suit them. The 
prime need is to separate the worlds of make-believe 
and must-believe; no longer can the first do duty for 
the second. Once separated, the children may pass 
from one to the other at pleasure, but to confound the 
two is, in their own language, “silly.” During the 
earlier part of the period, then, you will see a lessening 
‘of the absolute absorption in the characters represented, 
and an increase in appreciation of the dramatic value 
itself, in imaginative play. You will see growing a 
clearer, more distinct consciousness of the artistic free- 
dom with which the world of fancy may be treated, 
along with the better defined boundaries of the worlds 
of fact and fancy. 

Relation to faith—Now comes the testing time. 
Which of the things heard and seen are to be abidingly 
true? Which are to be put away as too childish for 
full credence ? 
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For instance, somewhere about six years old, the be- 
lief in Santa Claus vanishes. From a lack of evident 
possibilities in chimneys, and from the presence of 
identifying signs which alert eyes and ears can discover, 
faith in a heretofore accepted fact disappears. What 
is to take its place? Skepticism in general or enjoy- 
ment of a legend? Depending on the manner of dis- 
illusionment, perhaps, some children become sophisti- 
cated scorners of ‘the old tale, others become improved 
discriminators between verifiable truth and legitimate 
make-believe. Happy are those who grasp this differ- 
ence. It is an immense advance intellectually, for now 
not only can the respective realms of science and poetic 
fancy be defined, but also the social consequences of 
using imagination or observation when narrating events 
can be appreciated. Fora considerable period children 
may inquire anxiously if it is a true story they are to | 
hear. Not that they may object to either the fanciful 
tale or the matter-of-fact one, but it is all-important to — 
them to know beforehand how to adjust themselves to 
it, and they are as wary in their attitude as a horse | 
might be when crossing a doubtful bridge. You can 
help children very much at this stage by being perfectly 
frank, assuring them of your Own enjoyment of either 
kind of story, but emphasizing the necessity of absolute 


accuracy when Tecounting the true sort. Otherwise, — 


the ability to assign to literal and symbolic truth each 
its proper value, is difficult to develop; nor are habits 
of critical thinking with regard to their own accounts 
of events, or their beliefs, likely to be formed. Yet 


how supremely important this ability and these habits a 


ta 
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are in matters of religious faith. Who or what is to 
be the authority, the living teacher, the printed page, 
the experiences of life? When teachers differ, Bible 
texts are inconsistent, individuals’ experiences are so 
varied, what is to help the boy or girl later on in the 
storm and stress period of adolescense if in these early 
years the foundations of faith have been laid on shift- 
ing sands ? 

This urge to prove realities for oneself rather than 
merely to accept another’s dictum may lead a child now 
and again to an experiment as deliberate as Gideon’s 
‘of old. Mary Antin relates in “The Promised Land” 
the trial of faith she made as a young child, though she 
‘does not tell us her exact age at the time, by carrying 
her pocket handkerchief in defiance of the strict Jewish 
way of Sabbath- keeping. She did it, not to disobey, but 
to test the truth of the statements made as to what 
‘would happen if she thus committed sacrilege. Ed- 
‘mund Gosse also tells how this desire to substitute 
demonstrable truth for mere credulity of his father’s 
pronouncements led him as a boy of less than seven 
‘to make a definite test, which he shudderingly felt to 
be most impious. He says that he was worried as to 
Phat was meant by idolatry, and at last drew from his 
father the statement that it consisted in praying to any- 
thing or anyone but God. 

_ “T pressed my father further . . . and he assured 
‘me that God would be very angry . . . if anyone, in a 
‘Christian country, bowed down to ea and stone. 


_ “TI determined . . . to test the matter for myself, and 


‘one morning, when both my parents were safely out of 
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the house, I prepared for the great act of heresy. . .- 
I hoisted a small chair on to the table. . . . My hear 
was now beating as if it would leap out of my side, bu 
I pursued my experiment. I knelt down on the carpe 
in front of the table, and looking up I said my daily 
prayer in a loud voice, only substituting the address 
‘O Chair!’ for the habitual one. 

“Having carried this act of idolatry safely through, 


I waited to see what would happen .. . I was very 
much alarmed, but still more excited. . . . But nothing 
happened. .. . Presently I was quite sure that nothing 


would happen. I had committed idolatry, flagrantly 
and deliberately, and God did not care. The result of 
this ridiculous act was not to make me question the ex- 
istence and power of God .. . it was to lessen . . , 
my confidence in my father’s knowledge of the divine 
mind. My father had said positively, that if I wor- 
shiped a thing of wood, God would manifest his anger. 
Thad, then, worshiped a chair . . . and God had made 
no sign whatever. My father, therefore, was not really 
acquainted with the divine practice in cases of idolatry.” 
Among other earlier typical beliefs that go by the 
board is that in the stork myth. There are, visibly, no 
storks; and there are, also visibly, quite other nature 
facts which stare children in the face and demand ex- 
planation. Again they ask questions. Almost one hun- 
dred per cent of children by the age of eight have put 
the. query, “Just exactly how do babies come?” as_ 
earlier they inquire about the uses of all parts of their 
own bodies. Very many children, depending partly 


1 From “Father and Son,” by Edmund Gosse. 
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upon their degree of intelligence, partly upon the cir- 
cumstances of their family life and immediate environ- 
ment, have put this question much younger. Blessed 
are those who happen to put that question to their 
mothers in the first instance, and who receive from her 
a fearlessly truthful reply. Unfortunately, we find that 
innumerable children gain their first sex information 
from undesirable sources, so that not only are they mis- 
informed but the wrong attitude toward the whole 
matter is set up. If parents would but realize that if 
they withhold information on this point, they are not 
keeping children ignorant, but are simply, by their eva- 
sions or untruths, raising a barrier of silence which it 
may be impossible later to remove. Children, if put 
off, will only seek, and usually get, the knowledge they 
crave from other informants who may be coarse, im- 
pure, perverted. Here, obviously, is one big oppor- 
unity to connect thoughts of life-giving with all that 
s wonderful, true, sacred, lovable, in human and divine 
ife, a matter in which parents and teachers can well 
oOperate. 

We are told that knowing the truth makes us free; 
ind nowhere is this statement better exemplified than 
n the freedom from fear that comes from finding the 
ruth about facts where enslaving ignorance previously 
uled. Experience teaches the six- and seven-year-olds 
hat no one, not even witches, can ride through the air 
nn broomsticks; and that in the city world of trolley 
ars, grocery stores, telephones, with friendly policemen 
t difficult street crossings, dragons do not roam at will, 
or do giants with an appetite for roasted boy-meat 


<j 
stalk abroad. Take these city-bred children to the 
country, however, and at dusk in the unfamiliar woods 
where countless storybook children have met drea¢ 
fates, who is to know whether or not gnomes, goblins 
wolves, and bears are really there? There are strange 
traditions, too, about “hoople snakes” and. darning- 
needle dragon flies which the other boys indubitabl 
believe, though they seem daringly familiar with cows 
and goats. Country children are less at a disadvantage 
when visiting the city, since less superstition hangs 
around the objects of modern civilization; but in-2 
strange house with undoubtedly queer noises and un- 
explored recesses, they may apprehend ghosts, or lurk 
ing lions, as there assuredly were at the zoo. q 

Incentive to action.—Asking questions is one way 
of finding out about things in general, and so providing 
food for the imagination. People actually at work at 
a trade may be a wonderful source of inspiration, as 
they casually let fall valuable information about the 
way plumbing, or road-making, or vulcanizing, is done. 
Eepeeauently, one result of this questing eagerness to 
know leads into what from the unsympathetic adults’ 
viewpoint looks like pure mischief. Yet how can the 
physical properties of fire, clay, water, pitch, glass, be 
truly understood except by direct personal contact! 
How else, indeed, do scientists in the laboratory pro- 
ceed? How can skill ever be acquired except by 
handling one’s very own self such things as knives, 
wheels, aim ety handles, gas jets, electric contacts, 
and by using one’s own muscles constantly in such feats 
as throwing at a mark, balancing on high ledges, swing- 
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ing, climbing? How else, indeed, do artisans and ath- 
letes develop? How can the natures of others be 
understood except by experimenting to see how under 
given circumstances, cats, chickens, horses, other chil- 
dren, grown-ups will react? How can the validity of 
permissions and prohibitions be discovered except by 
testing? How can differences in personality be found 
except by trying them out? How else, indeed, did a 
Progressive biology, psychology, sociology come into 
existence? By all means see that you understand the 
impulse that leads to this continual experimentation, 
and be on the lookout for ways to turn it into activities 
that will be constructive rather than destructive, edu- 
cational in the sense that a definite goal is worked for, 
the achievement of which will then open out new vistas. 

The older children in the group naturally show 
greater independence and capacity for exploration than 
do the younger children. Eight-year-old Billy secures 
for himself by much cajoling a job at fifteen cents a 
week helping the baker deliver bread. His brother, 
fourteen months younger, is jealously prevented from 
interfering with this daily joy; but he cannot yet de- 
velop the initiative to strike out in a different, yet 
equally delightful, way for himself. 

Side by side with this clearer understanding of reali- 
Hes in the world of things and persons goes a valuation 
of the world of fancy. Since there are no real bears 
around, a truly delicious thrill comes from pretending 
hat there are. As it is really only Alice, they can play 
Jid Witch and run from her with shrieks of delight. 
he zest to many athletic feats, such as coasting, is de- 
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rived from the partial danger; and the enjoyment of 
tales of miraculous adventure is enhanced by the risks 
run in imagination. Once certain of their facts, and 
securely on the right side of the border line of safety, 
there is no limit to the exercise of the imagination. 
Whether viewing the frankly ridiculous at the movies, 
poring over fairy tales or Munchausen wonders, or, in 
their turn, spinning long yarns for admiring audiences, 
they are free citizens of the land of make-believe, along 
with all the other authors, poets, creative artists the 
world has ever produced. 

Girls like fairy stories, generally, all through this 
period; boys may drop the pure fairy element a little 
sooner. Probably one reason for this difference is the 
appeal of fairy lore to the zsthetic instinct, which in 
boys seems weaker or of later development. To both 
sexes the imaginary adventures of fictitious characters, 
human or animal, is interesting. Stories of boy and 
girl life in other lands exercise their charm usually by 
seven years old, and, for girls again, so do quiet stories 
of family life with details of daily happenings. Girls 
like the actual conversation reported ; boys care less for 
the talking than for the deeds wrought. The charac- 
ters presented need not always be children, however, so 
long as there is action, plenty of it, with vividness in 
such detail as is necessary in the description. In this 
way, by picturing the occurrences narrated, children’s 
imagination helps them feel the emotional values of the 
situations in life which other people experience, though 
they themselves do not have duplicate experiences. 
Here, then, is a method by which sympathy may be 
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aroused of the sort which puts ourselves in the other’s 
place and asks, ‘““What should I do if I were he, and 
what would I want the rest to do for me?” Thus, not 
only by actual social contact, but in part by wisely di- 
rected imagination, you can awaken an appreciation for 
the Golden Rule. 


QUESTIONS FOR DiIscussION 

1. Discuss the practice of “taking a dare” in rela- 
tion to trying out realities, enjoying partial dangers. 

2. See II Kings 2:23, 24. Would you include this 
in your second-year Primary lessons? Why or why 
not? 

3. See John 7:17. What is the psychological truth 
conveyed there in connection with faith? 

4. If children ask about the truth of a story of 
which you yourself are not convinced, what should 
you do? ; 

5. Did you ever test for yourself some statement 
about God as Gosse did? If so, what was it? And 
how old were you? 

6. Will the dramatic representations the Primary 
children give require, from their point of view, more 
or fewer realistic stage properties than those of the 
younger children? 

7. If opportunity allows, try telling a new story to 
several different groups of children about seven years 
old. See how many times it is told before they suggest 
acting it out. 

8. What difference is there between the older and 
the younger ones in the relative proportions of silent 
acting and spontaneous speaking? Don’t guess at this; 
observe closely and report. 

9. What educative value to the imagination is it to 
have children dramatize stories they know well? 
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10. What harm would it do for you to tell a story 
once, then suggest dramatizing it, telling them, when at 
a loss, how to act and what to say? 

11. Explain why a memorized catechism is not a 
suitable instrument for teaching theological distinctions 
to children of the Primary age? 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ATTITUDES TOWARD PEOPLE 


ForRE-EXERCISE 


1. Did you ever, between the ages of six and nine, 
plan to run away from home? If so, why? Where did 
you mean to go? 

2. What changes have you noticed taking place in 
children during this period with regard to response to 
authority? In self-consciousness ? 


What and whom they imitate-——We have seen 
in preceding chapters something of the physical and 
mental equipment of boys and girls from six on, and 
also something of how they react to things around 
them. But this world is not only full of a number of 
things to them; it is also full of people, and it is the 
characteristic responses to other human beings that are, 
after all, more important from the point of view of re- 
ligious training. Not only are children absorbed in 
taking in all sorts of things through their eyes and ears; 
they are also specially attentive to the sorts that other 


- people provide for those eyes and ears in the way of 


actions, of speech, of gesture, of facial expression, and 
the like. Their interest does not confine itself to mere 
observation, however ; they react in some way, perhaps 
by getting new ideas about the work processes they 
watch, perhaps by letting their imaginations play around 
the characters presented, perhaps by imitation. 
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Since a great deal of their learning is done by imita- 
tion let us consider the conditions under which they | 
imitate. In the first place, there is a tendency when one 
has a strong instinct in a given direction or a habit of 
a certain action, to repeat that action when others 
around are doing it. Such imitation takes practically — 
no conscious thought any more than the habitual act | 
itself does. Of this type are cases of laughing or 
shouting when others do, running in the same direc- 
tion as the crowd, grabbing more vigorously when — 
others grab. There is also a rapid imitation of a new _ 
variation of an old act which may strike the observer — 
as interesting or funny. Thus, a peculiar accent, a new 


grimace, a slang expression may be delightedly adopted _ 


or all unawares “picked up,” as the dismayed parents 


will tell you. Equally unrealized is the imitation by 
which what we call the moral tone is spread. This 
differs from the other unthinking imitation, however, 
in that there is not so often a single definite movement 
or sound that is copied as a whole complex series of 
actions, remarks, expressions of emotion which indi- 
cate attitudes of thinking. Often the more habituated 
and unconscious these attitudes of others are, the more 
speedily and unquestioningly they serve as the code, 
the unwritten but nevertheless binding law, for the lit-— 
tle people. The unhesitating condemnation, the instant 
expression of approbation, the immediate codperation, 
the quick, shocked refusal to participate, are exceed- 
ingly potent forces molding the ideals of the observant 
children. Without reasoning out why this is desirable 
and that dishonorable, why this is nice and that is 
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mean, they come to feel them so. Thus in this plastic 
period right or wrong attitudes may be formed which 
are very difficult to change in later years. 

Different again is the deliberate, try-and-try-again 
sort of imitation that follows watching an example. 
Here it is the result obtained by some one else which 
acts as a goal toward which to strive, and also as a 
model by which to correct and criticize those strivings. 
By this method a new way to bounce a ball is learned, 
or the art of writing, or the melody of a Sunday-school 
hymn. 

Thus, the things imitated may be anything from sin- 
gle, specific movements through complex processes to 
attitudes of mind. The process may vary in degree of 
awareness from being almost reflex, at any rate non- 
purposeful, up to the very deliberate, consciously pur- 
poseful. As to whom they imitate, it will be, first, 
those by whom they are constantly surrounded ; second, 
any admired craftsman or temporary hero; third, some 
storybook character by whom the imagination has been 
fired; fourth, and increasingly so at this period, other 
children of the same age. 

What they become because of what they imitate.— 
By studying the children’s behavior you can often tell 
the company they have been in. Johnny enunciates 
gravely a piece of wisdom that you can trace back to 
grannie’s aphorisms. Billy’s startling profanity is not 
an evidence of original sin but rather of his covert ad- 
miration for the loud-voiced, tough young gangsters 
he has heard. Lorena’s pretty, courteous manners are 
not innate; they reflect the very atmosphere of her 
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home, just as Margaret’s disdainful snobbishness is an 


acquisition from unwise family conversation rather — 


than an inborn trait. So with James’s buccaneering 
swagger and Dick’s aloofness and stealthy movements ;- 
you can almost guess what storybooks have lately en- 


thralled them. True, these semidramatic character-_ 


istics may be only a temporary phase, to be superseded 
soon by others as new heroes dominate their thinking; 
but every such experiencing leaves its mark on the chil- 
dren’s total character, and you need to see to it that 


they have models worthy their imitation. Remember, — 


too, that a model must be interesting, also clear-cut and 
unequivocal if it is to hold the imagination. The very 


+ 


best characters in real life or in fiction may fail as in- © 


centives and inspirers if they are presented in a tame, 
dull way ; while the less desirable people are more color- 
ful and animated, at least, and so win adherents. Be- 
tween being a bold, bad man leading an eventful life, 
and a quiet, stay-at-home person to whom nothing ever 
happens, who would hesitate? 

Desire to excel others.—Imitation of other chil- 
dren speedily leads to rivalry. When acting as others 
act, especially simultaneously with them, it is inevitable 
that competition should set in, a fact that is true for 
adults as well as for Primary children. This shows in 
many fields. In athletic stunts, for instance, where 
from simply jumping rope because the others are so 


engaged the urgent necessity comes of making a higher — 


score, or jumping faster than the others. It shows in 


ownership. Where Anna first wants a doll carriage like — 


Maisie’s and because Maisie has one, she will, if she 


. 
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gets it, soon lose the delight in duplication in the desire 
to discover superiorities in her own. It shows in the 
collections children make. Often they are not really 
interested in the objects themselves, but simply collect 
this or that because the other children’s choice has 
fallen on just this article. Soon, however, each is striv- 
ing to make his collection bigger than that of anyone 
else. It shows in the fashions that rule in games, in 
clothing, and so forth. Not to be spinning tops or fly- 
ing kites when the proper season comes round and all 
the rest are busy with them is an unthinkable lapse. 
But they cannot rest content without trying to spin 
that top longer, or fly the kite higher than any one of 
the others. It shows in craftsmanship also. Alice sees 
Randolph drawing funny faces, and is smitten with the 
idea of decorating her own book similarly ; but she will 
want to make more faces, or make them larger, or 
blacker. Freda is jealous of the apparent ease with 


which Bessie uses her needle and scissors, and strives 


valiantly to surpass her. 

Showing off.—But giving attention to the per- 
formances of other children is only half the story. Soon 
comes the demand that their own feats shall be watched 
and admired. They are far too individualistic to be 
content to remain spectators while others hold the stage. 
Each wants to be in the limelight himself part of the 
time, and by no means a small part or limited to his 


turn, either. Thus, “See me do it” is a frequent catch- 
word, disguised at times as “I’ll do it for you,” where 
the desire is not at all to be helpful, nor even to enjoy 


the activity for its own sake, pleasurable as that is, but 
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to be noticed. So strong is this desire for attention that 


it impels children to all sorts of tricks. Much of the 
“queer” conduct, the antics, the silly sayings, even some 


of the mischief, is not really so unaccountable as it~ 


seems. It is due to strained effort to gain notice, and 
must be so interpreted. If annoying other people is a 


more effective way of being attended to than being 


obedient, then it is easy to foresee what will happen. 
If boisterous, vociferous behavior brings results when 
quiet courtesy does not, there is no difficulty in telling 


what sort of class conduct will become habitual. Better 
even a reproof than no acknowledgment whatever of 


eight-year-old’s personal presence. 

Keen sense of the opinion of others.— Why this in- 
sistence on recognition? In general because the grow- 
ing self needs at this stage a definite mirror of other 
people’s minds in which to clarify its own self-under- 
standing. It needs the objective measure of other’s 
criticisms by which to gauge its own ability. At an 
earlier stage, and later in the teens, the self finds very 
different needs for its growth; but just now the social 
development depends largely on the expression by 
others, in word or deed, of the value to them of this 


same growing personality. Their sympathy, their scorn, - 


their admiration, their ridicule, their pliability, their. 
resistances are the means by which the self achieves 
further growth in wisdom as well as in stature, and 
finds out whether it is in favor with man, at least. 
Children who are much thwarted, or who by.being 
constantly found fault with conceive the idea that those 
at home are not willing to give them a fair chance, may 
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plan to run away. In this it is not so much a desire 
for adventure as an injured personality seeking a more 
favorable environment. The objective is frequently 
stated as “to go to grandma’s; she lets us do what we 


like” or “Uncle Bert likes boys and will let us live 


with him.” 

Respect for authority.—Notwithstanding the in- 
creasing sense of the importance of their fellows’ opin- 
ions, there is much of the earlier habituated dependence 
on grown-up people, besides a deep satisfaction in the 
control by genuine authority. The adult of assured 
position, then, who is quiet, positive, and firm in state- 
ment, is accepted as an arbiter in matters even appar- 
ently outside that person’s immediate domain. Bobby 
announces, “It’s good for us to drink lots of milk, 
teacher says so,’ and suits the action to the word, 


whereas his mother’s efforts to have him do this have, 


for the last year, been very doubtfully successful. Mr. 
Jason who is patently an expert carpenter and occa- 
sional mender of little boys’ broken playthings ex- 
presses his prejudices; and forthwith a group of stanch 
defenders of his particular brand of political opinion is 
created. Dorothy, who pays not the slightest heed to 
her mother’s vacillating suggestions, responds promptly 
to a neighbor’s cheerful fiat, and soon is quoting that 
lady’s sayings, too. 

Gratitude.—A certain appreciation of others’ at- 
titudes toward them is manifest in the way children 
“take to” some adults and avoid others. They are sel- 
dom hesitant now about revealing their preferences, 
either; such discretion comes later. Seven-year-old 
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Mollie takes an erratic course round the room as she 
embraces one after another in saying good-night, then 
throws herself violently on her favorite cousin with the 
remark, “The best till last, of course.” Besides tag- 
ging after the attractive adult they will bring many a 
votive offering, as embarrassed recipients of sticky 
candy or wilted flowers will testify. This is, perhaps, 
the most genuine expression of gratitude they may dis- 
cover without guidance ; for gratitude is far stronger at 
this age as “a lively sense of favors to come” than it is. 
as returning good for good received. ~ 
Sympathy leading to helpfulness.—However, you 
may seize upon these impulses to give, and direct them. 
into giving, not so much their possessions alone, but 
their time, their labor, their loving care, their foresight 
so far as it is developed, in other words, themselves, 
By a judicious stimulation of the imagination, you can 
make them really feel the needs of others. This is the - 
more probable, remember, as these needs are similar to 
what they themselves have felt. 
Now, it is uncomfortable, as a rule, to witness the 
grief or pain of others. It is natural to try to avoid — 
uncomfortable feelings, and this may be done in several _ 
ways: (a) One may rid oneself of the sight of it,) 
as did the priest and the Levite of old, and as do those 
who refuse to visit sick people because it makes them 
feel so depressed. (b) In perverted cases, the dis- 
tress is turned to self-pity, then to partly fighting the — 
sufferers, storming at them if they complain or whim-— 
per, even taking pleasure in adding to their pain. Many 
historic instances of this will come to mind. (c) Efforts 
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are made to help the sufferer rid himself of the grief 
and pain, as did the Samaritan in the parable, and as 
pty child may who picks up a smaller one after a tumble 
end helps him rub the bruise. (d) Another way finds 
Satisfaction in much vocal expression of grief one- 
self, as did the mourners in the house of Jairus, and 
as does the foolish sentimentalist who laments and 
_“sympathizes” until the self-control of the sufferer gives 
“way. (e) Another way is to seek not only the immedi- 
ate relief of the symptoms, but the cure of the under- 
lying cause of the suffering, as did Jesus in so many 
“recorded instances, or as the child may do who moves 
Si stone out of the path where some one has tripped. 
Of all these ways children of this age may naturally 
take any one, but are least likely to take the last since 
i requires more organized, abstract thinking frequently 
than they are as yet able to do. But your emphasis will 
ae to be definitely upon the third to make it, rather 
than the first, second, or fourth, habitual. You must 
be fertile in suggesting ways of helping, also in making 
the needs in far-off lands vivid, if, for instance, the 
-department’s gifts are destined for Armenia. 
_ Self-consciousness.—One more attitude toward 
people deserves mention. First review your discussion 
of questions 6, 7, and 8, of the preceding chapter, and 
‘see how your findings indicate the growing self-con- 
‘sciousness of children during this period. Whereas 
your younger, first-grade children may cheerfully and 
readily undertake to represent anything under the sun 
‘and are absorbed in how it feels to be a caterpillar, a 
frog, a shepherd, Daniel in the lions’ den, the third- 
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grade folk will be much more diffident, and will also 
be quite attentive to how the audience is impressed by 
their impersonation. Where few or no words were 
needed for the smaller ones’ drama, the older ones are 
often held up for want of the right thing to say. Mat- 
ters of costume, too, assume much greater importance. 
Tom refuses his part in the Christmas play because he'll 
“look such a guy in that get-up,” and recommends that 
the “little kids” (!) be called on for that part. Minnie 
is in secret agony as she stands on the platform to re= 
cite because some one remarked that her ribbons don’t 
match her dress. Where five-year-old Ronald is in no 
wise disconcerted by a breakdown or a hitch, seven- 
year-old Marshall stammers and has an attack of stage 
fright, and eight-year-old Elsie has a fit of nervous 
giggling. 

An unexpected audience becomes a most upsetting 
factor. Where dramatic play may flourish unobserved, 
the sudden appearance of a spectator may kill the game. 
The raconteur may entertain his peers for long at a 
time, but the flow of a narrative is abruptly checked if 
an ambushed adult eavesdropper is discovered. So, too, 
the embryo author of eight or nine will jealously guard 
his manuscript from critical eyes where two years be- 
fore he was all for showing anything he could write. — 


QUESTIONS FOR DiscussION 


1. What are some of the values of using competition 
as an incentive? What are some of the dangers? In 
what forms would you think it wise to use it in the 
Sunday school? In which Primary grade would it be 
the strongest incentive ? aa 
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2. How would you deal with a child who is overly 
anxious to show off? Why? (Refer to the end of 
Chapter III for suggestions. ) 

3. How can you guide the attempts at display into 
‘genuine cooperation? 

Do you think “action songs” are valuable edu- 
cative material for use in the Primary Department? 
Why, or why not? 

_ 5. Explain the connection between suggestibility 
and the tendency to imitate. 

6. Give instances of good or bad habits you have 
seen started by imitation. 

7. What have the facts brought out in the last three 
questions to suggest as to training in worship? 


CHAPTER IX 
MODIFICATION OF CHARACTER 


Fore-EXERCISE 


1. What temperamental differences have you noticec 
among the children in your department ? ‘ 
2. What typical changes in interest are likely to oc 
cur between the ages of six and nine? - 
3. What motives are strong at this age? 
4, Ask two seven-year-olds and two eight-year-old: 
the following questions. Use exactly these words 
make no comment, but bring the answers they give te 
class: “What is the thing for you to do when you have 
broken something which belongs to some one else: 
What is the thing for you to do if a playmate hits you 
without meaning to do it?” 


Modification.—By this we mean, of course, mak- 
ing changes. All learning might be described in terms 
of what changes are made, and at what speed. The 
curious thing about these changes is that while we car 
- Say what sort of achievement in spelling or arithmetic 
it is fair to expect from a child in the first three grades 
and can measure him by the standard and promote him 
or not according as he approximates that standard, we 
have little else but opinion to guide us, as yet, in say- 
ing what definitely to expect from a child in the way of 
character achievement. Still less have we developed 
any way of measuring whether or not he comes up te 
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a normal standard. True, some few people have pub- 
lished so-called character charts with supposed levels 
of attainment: but these levels are but vaguely de- 
scribed, and were not arrived at scientifically, only by 
the personal evaluation of the promoter of the scheme 
of child-training advertised. So all we customarily go 
upon is the consensus of opinion that Mary shows evi- 
dence of being spoiled, that Elizabeth is unusually well- 
_ mannered, that Harold has little idea of playing fair, 
that Ralph is rude, boisterous, and tiresome, that Frank 
is as good as his name, while Alice is seldom to be re- 
-lied on. It will be a great step in advance when we 
_ have standards of character defined, and can objectively 
_ rank children with regard to them and with regard to 
_ their progress, as we now rank them for ability and 
_ progress in English composition. 
_ Character.—After all, of what does character con- 
| sist? Of habituated lines of conduct, in the main. Be- 
_ hind these habits lie the separate deeds that go to make 
_up the habits, the thinking that has guided these acts, 
_ the purposes and motives that inspired them and the at- 
_ titudes, emotional and thoughtful, that have developed 
along with the habits of action. For some of these 
things it would be an easy, though a tedious, job to 
enumerate just what children of six, seven, and eight 
can do, as, for instance, the specific acts of orderliness, 
courtesy required in the schoolroom: and a tentative 
measure can be obtained by such evidence as points to 
a general attitude of cooperative class spirit. A begin- 
ning in this type of checking up modification has been 
made in some of our experimental schools of the bet- 
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ter type; and in the next five years or so we may hope 
for much help from their published findings. A few 
moral ideals have been incorporated in the far-famed 
intelligence tests of the Terman revision of the Binet 
scale, as, for instance, the reactions of children to ques- 
tions such as those given in fore-exercise 4. : 

Individuality.—The question may be asked, Do we 
wish to standardize the children? Not in the sense 
of making them all alike, any more than we should wish 
to grow trees all of one pattern. But the careful nurs- 
eryman tends and prunes the young trees, enriches the 
soil, and helps in every way possible so that each may 
live its’ own life and develop the best tree of its kind 
that may be. So it is with children. To be sure, we 
have Christian standards in mind, also Occidental rather 
than Oriental probably, and American rather than Rus- 
sian. All these standards will influence the methods we 
take to help each child live the best that is in him. 

We may distinguish inner and outer forces that 
bring about modification. A child by heredity has cer- 
tain characteristics that mark him out from other chil- 
dren, even from the other members of the same family. 
There is his emotional temperament, to begin with. He 
may be stolid by nature, not so quickly aroused as others 
either to mirth or to temper; he seldom gets excited. 
Children vary from this extreme all the way up to the 
highly excitable, nervous, restless sort of individual, 
easily upset, continually in a welter of feelings. Chil- 
dren differ, too, in the keenness of the emotions they 
experience, independently of whether they are quick or 
slow to feel. Thus, you get the stolid child who never 
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feels things much, also the one who feels things deeply 
once he is moved. Likewise, there is the flighty, super- 
ficial, feel-quickly-but-little sort, and the quick, intense 
feeler among the seven-year-olds just as among adults. 

Another mark of individuality is in the imagination. 
Here is a child who is much engaged in a world of 
fancy, and here is the matter-of-fact little person who 
_ thinks pretense is silly. Linked with all the tempera- 
_ mental differences spoken of, this makes for an almost 
infinite variety of characters. We have the delicate, 
_ fanciful child, the shy, retiring one, the sensitive, self- 
conscious one, the seemingly slow, indifferent one, the 
heavy brooder, the callous scoffer, the versatile excuse 
_ maker, and so on. 

A third kind of inner difference is seen in the ability 
to choose and make decisions. For some children this 
is scarcely a conscious process, so quickly do they rush 
into action as soon as an idea presents itself. For their 
extreme opposites each necessity for deciding is a real 
trial, be it only which game to play, which candy to 
buy, whether or not to go with daddy for a walk. Each 
of the two proposals looks so attractive that they sim- 
ply cannot make up their minds between them. They 
hesitate, want both, are afraid to try either, and have 
a very difficult time, indeed. Another innate difference 
affecting decision shows in readiness to accept ideas 
from any source whatever rather than decide for one- 
self, or in being peculiarly liable to fits of stubborn- 
ness when suggestions are given in an undisguised, 
direct, autocratic way. All sorts of combinations are 
possible here, too. There is the quick decider who fas- 
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tens his wishes on the crowd, and the quick decider 
who agrees with the crowd leader, the child who is — 
hard to convince, the child who is utterly confused if 
given alternative commands, the trouble maker who is 
never willing to do what the others do, and so on. 

A fourth marked sort of individual difference is in — 
the mental caliber itself. A child may be unusually — 
bright or dull intellectually, though there will be few in 
the department who are markedly so. However, these — 
differences have to be allowed for, since some see a 
joke quickly, grasp the point of the story, learn quickly, _ 
remember easily, while others will labor along after the - 
rest, never quite knowing why the others are laughing, 
failing to sense any climax, learning about half as much ~ 
as the others in the same time and retaining that little 
very poorly. Some attend easily, others find every dis- 
traction more alluring than the task in hand. Some can — 
remember and hold to a line of thought as a goal with 
no trouble, others forget the goal and are swerved 
therefrom by every wayside interest that catches their 
attention. This conditions their ability to work out puz- 
zles and solve problems, as the arithmetic teacher would 
tell you; but, of course, moral problems also necessitate — 
this sticking to the goal idea if they are to be success- 
fully dealt with. 

All these factors are important in character modi- 
fication. Emotions are important for they influence the — 
motives, govern choices, and intensify to a child the re- 
sults of his actions. The imagination is important, for 
with its aid children begin to picture consequences 
ahead, and so get training in foresight which is so 
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necessary in weighing the values of proposed courses 
of behavior. Power to decide is obviously an important 
constituent in character-building, as is also the stick-to- 
it-iveness or perseverance that is not deflected from a 
purpose by encountering obstacles. A good intellect is 
important, too, for thus ideas are more clearly grasped 
and information is more easily gathered, thus helping to 
form the ideals which in turn influence conduct. 

An ordinarily intelligent child of eight should at least 
know how to respond to the questions such as you put 
in fore-exercise 4, whether he actually acts upon his 
knowledge when occasion arises or not. With a higher _ 
order of intellect better self-direction is possible, too, 
and better social leadership. 

These inner forces have already been modified, of 
course, by the training that has been given; so that you 
deal, not with pure, original nature, but with a mixture 
of that and acquired habits and interests, and with ideals, 
made up of ideas combined with attitudes, already 
partly formed. 

Environment.—The outer forces that assist in the 
modification of character are the various forms in which 
society exercises control. During these years almost all 
children go to school and meet there a highly organized 
set of controls, those of the school regulations, the 
teacher’s rules and methods, the inter-action with many 
other children of various ages. On the street and on 
the playground, too, they must learn to adapt them- 
selves to the social necessities of a much larger group 
than has been met before. It is chiefly through their 
contacts with other children that they learn most quickly 
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to make changes in their behavior. They must man- 
age to hold their own among their peers in spite of 
being shy. They must stop being so disdainful if they _ 
would be accepted as comrades. They must play fair — 
to be welcomed in the game. They must wait and take — 
turns if others are to enjoy their company. If they 
slap, they are apt to get slapped back in return. If” 
they tell tales, the others will call them names or shun , 
them. If they show cowardice, the others will jeer. If — 
they show off too much or too long, the patience of the — 
crowd will give way. Those who are friendly in atti- ~ 
tude soon find friends. The cheerful dispositioned ones — 
attract and create a harmonious group. Those who can 
spin long yarns will generally find auditors, inventive — 
leaders will have loyal retainers. Those who are will- — 
ing to share find themselves desired as companions. 
Without explicit teaching, then, such as they get in — 
school, the unorganized society of their playmates, and, 
beginning about eight, the loosely organized little boys’ — 
gang, is constantly making demands on their ability 
to change, to grow. 

Other institutions, such as the moving-picture theater 
and the library, function in supplying ideas and ideals _ 
of conduct. The State functions, too, through its police- 
men, its railway agents, its park keepers, its postal 
employees. Children as they come in contact with these 
and others learn that rules exist which govern their 
conduct in public, or, more surprisingly, which govern 
other people’s conduct as well as their own. To find 
mother and father, the school-teacher, and other author- 
itative adults, themselves readily acknowledging a 
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higher common authority is an important aid for chil- 
dren in realizing their own status in the larger social 


body. The special institution of the Church as a factor 


will be discussed later. 

How modification is brought about.—How do 
these outer forces in the environment exert their influ- 
ence to effect the making of changes in children’s re- 
sponses of thinking, feeling, and acting? First, casu- 
ally, as in their play life certain results are found to 
follow naturally certain social attitudes, Second, pur- 
posely, as adults deliberately take means to influence 
children. Some of these means of dealing with in- 
stincts have been outlined already ; see the end of Chap- 
ter III. Other means are: (a) By presenting ideas and 
appealing to the imagination so that action is likely to 
follow; (b) by giving children opportunity to make 
decisions and seeing that they experience the result 
of their choices; (c) by seeing that they assume re- 
sponsibilities such as are fitted to them; (d) by train- 
ing them in self-control rather than attempting to direct 
them all the time; (¢) by seeing to it that they meet 
groups of various sizes, and of various sorts of people. 
Not all must be children, for instance, nor, ideally, all 


- of one degree of culture, or race, or economic status, 


since Christian social behavior can be learned only 


through making responses to various sorts of social 
situations; (f) by fostering group action; (g) by help- 
ing children form habits such as enter into a desirable 
character. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Among the principles of habit-forming we find 
the following : 

(a) Make the idea of what is to be done, and the 
goal to be reached, perfectly clear to the children. 

(b) Appeal to the best motive that will work. 

(c) Provide opportunity for practicing the habit’ 
immediately after its explanation. 

(d) See that success is likely to attend the first efforts 
in the right direction. 

(e) Allow no exceptions until the new habit is well 
rooted. . & 

(f) Make the results of the right action definitely - 
pleasant to the child. See that a lapse brings discom- 
fort. 

How could you carry out these principles with re- 
gard to habits of coming to school on time? Of shar- 
ing possessions generously? Of telling the truth? 

2. What character-training does an only child who 
is taught at home until he is past seven years, miss? 

3. Illustrate how foreseeing consequences is an-im- 
portant factor in character development. 

4. How does imitation function in character-form- 
ing? 

5. Consider the results to fore-exercise 4. Mere 
confession is not so good a response as apology and — 
restitution for the breakage. What did the older chil- 
dren suggest? Retaliation is unsatisfactory, where ex- 
cusing the act is satisfactory, for the playmate’s hit. 
How did the two ages of children compare on this? 


CHAPTER X 
RELIGIOUS GROWTH 
ForE-EXERCISE 


1. Can you recall what your idea of God was at 
about seven? How did you picture him? 

2. What were your favorite Bible stories at about 
eight years old? Why? 

3. Did you ever invent a ritual of your own to be 
used as worship? If so, what was it like? Have you 
known other children to do this? If so, how old were 
they? 

4. What is the difference between the obedience of 
slaves and that of citizens in a free democracy? What 
sort of training will develop the first kind in children? 
The second ? 


Attitudes toward God and Christ.—We are con- 
cerned now with the values children learn to put on 
conduct because of their reference, more or less con- 
sciously, to the divine Father. Children may be about 
their Father’s business and developing gradually into 
the full stature of a man in Christ Jesus just as truly 
as God’s older children. It is just a matter of degree 
of capacity. Their thinking needs directing, to be sure, 
their attitudes need forming, their conduct needs guid- 
ing ; and we have seen earlier how attending, imagining, 
imitating, choosing, on the part of children helps them 
grow. Let us consider now what thoughts and atti- 
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tudes in relation to God the Primary-age children are 
likely to develop, and how distinctly Christian attitudes 
towards their fellows can best be fostered. 

Their ideas of God are of course acquired, just as 
are any other ideas, from what they have heard inci- 
dentally and from what they are directly taught. 
Their attitudes will depend partly on their interpreta- 
tion of the ideas they get, partly on the attitude those 
around them have manifested. For instance, a child 
who is told, “Don’t do that; God will see you,” would® 
probably regard God as a sort of exaggerated police-~ 
man and develop an attitude of fear and dislike. How- 
ever, the tone of voice used might be such as to favor 
the conception of God as a grieved watcher, and the 
attitude of regretting to displease him might be formed. 
A child in a home where the expression, “Thank the 
Lord,” is used in a flippant way will likely think of 
God as a convenient genie; where the same phrase is 
used reverently and sincerely, he is more likely to think 
of God as a heavenly friend. Since most terms refer- 
ring to God imply a personality, children naturally 
tend to visualize a person, usually a very big, old man 
with a white beard and flowing garments. Actual pic- 
tures may have assisted this, but it seems a very gen- 
eral interpretation. The main types of God-idea actu- 

ally found group themselves about as follows: 


1. He is a Creator, a Giver of life, a Force that 
makes growth. 

(a) Impersonal (this is rare). 

(b) A physical force distributed through trees, ani- 
mals, and children’s own bodies, perhaps as their 
blood is. | 
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2. He is in addition a Cause, a final Authority. 

(a) A magic worker, doing miracles, performing 
mysterious tricks in the world of physics. 

(6) A whimsical spirit, who may be cajoled into: 
providing things specially and pleasantly for us if we 
use the right password. 

3. He is chiefly concerned with our actions. 

(a) He demands certain gestures and acts from us. 
Conventional rubrics will satisfy him, omission of cer- 
tain formulas will displease him. 

(b) He must be placated if we are naughty ; he may 


be hoodwinked, however. 


(c) He is a dreadful Spy, whose all-seeing eye can- 
not be escaped, who may punish us eternally. : 

(d)He is an amiable Being who may be persuaded 
into letting us do what we want. 

Notice in the above the probable sources of these 
ideas, and how very nearly idolatrous one, at least, is. 
Undeveloped nations as well as immature children have 
held similar conceptions. 

“Let us contrast with thesé a more ethical idea of 
God, mingled though it may be at times with elements. 
from these other conceptions. 

“God is an unseen Companion, a Father, a Friend. 
He can be talked to freely, but always with respect for 
he is so great and wonderful. He likes to have us tell 
him things, for he is always interested in his children. 
He gives us many things, especially help, so we must 
remember to thank him. He is sorry, and it grieves 
him, when we do wrong. He has commands for us, 
just as our parents have, and commands for them, too, 
since they are also his children. He belongs to us all, 


but does not have favorites for he loves justice. He © 
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has work to do, and asks us to help him in that work; 
and when we do we are all happy together. Some of 


his plans we can’t understand yet, but as we get older 


and wiser, and especially as we try to help him as far 


as we can, we shall understand better. He loves beau- © 


tiful things and true things, particularly in ways we 


act," 
Obviously, ideas and attitudes are here interwoven. 
For this or any idea of God we cannot depend upon 


chance. Ideas must be transmitted, attitudes must be — 
felt in others, copied from them, shared with them. 


Since, children learn by acting rather than by merely 
being told things, and since they appreciate values by 


proving the worth of purposes as they work out tan-— 


gibly, the way to help them to this idea of God and this 
attitude toward him is by giving them opportunity to 
act as Jesus tells us God acts. “For children to get in 
line with his purposes and try to carry them out is the 
way to the interpretation of God. Since God takes care 
-of us, children must have opportunity to care for others 
more helpless. As he makes many things, and makes 
them do work, so. they must construct and create, and 
put them to use. As he works in and through people, 
so they must share work others are doing. As he be- 
stows gifts, so must they, too, feel the joy of giving. 
As he fights wrong feelings and deeds, so must they be 
enlisted in similar warfare. As he shares his beautiful 
things with us, they must share, too. As he brings 
happiness, so must they plan ways of making others 


happy. As he is responsible for so much, they, too, — 


UGabsted trom “A Study of the Little Child,” by M. T. Whitley. 
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must know what it is to be held responsible. Above all, 
they must share God’s acts of loving.” 2 

Since we talk to our fathers here for various reasons, 
partly for the joy of fellowship at least, so our com- 
munion with our heavenly Father must not be confined 
to the petition form of prayer. Expressions of grati- 
tude will of course be included, also those that convey 
our attitudes of faith, of joy, of contrition, of rever- 
ence. Some help may be needed by the younger chil- 
dren in finding language suitable to clothe their think- 
ing, but spontaneous utterances are by no means impos- 
sible. Asked one Sunday before the prayer time what 
they wanted to say to God to-day, Raymond feelingly 
said, “I’ve been building a bird house and I do so want 
some birds to come there.” Two weeks later he could 
hardly wait to add his part to the class prayer: “Two 
birds have come. They’re building a nest in my house, 
and oh, I’m so glad!” Teacher and all shared that joy, 
as you may guess.- Forms may only too easily become 
stereotyped emptinesses, so we need to encourage the 
preliminary recalling of the attitude the formal phrase 
is to express, also to include the less formal, direct 
method of prayer. 

Apart from confusing theology about Christ, the 
stories about Jesus are very much enjoyed, especially 
the Christmas story, which is a prime favorite. Other 
welcome stories are Jesus blessing little children, the 
flight into Egypt, feeding the five thousand, changing 
the water into wine, walking on the sea, Jesus before 
the wise men, the triumphal entry. From what has 
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been said before, can you analyze the elements that make 
these stories interesting ? 
Attitude toward the Church.—This depends so 
much on what their particular experience has been that 
only a few suggestions can be made as to what it will 
be. Church is thought of as a place where they go and 
sing songs, do some marching and pasting, hear a nice 
story. It is God’s house, though how he lives there is 
a mystery. It is a place with unusual furniture, where ~ 
they have to sit still a long time while the minister talks. i 
The term “church” means a building, almost invariably. 
Children under nine have too little group consciousness 
to associate the word with any body of people. . 
The ritual that goes on in the church may appeal as 
an interesting sort of dramatic game. Children enjoy 
the conventions, and sometimes imitate them in a sub- 
stituted worship of their own. Thus two little girls” 
aged eight and nine invented a “religion” involving — 
certain taboos with regard to food, many purification 
ceremonies, rubrics, and formulas to be gone through — 
with. A group of small boys made a temple in a cave _ 
they dug in a clay bank. Here they set up an idol they — 
had manufactured, and alas, sacrificed frogs and beetles — 
to it with some rather horrid rites. We have several . 
celebrated accounts of imaginative children practicing 
religious ceremonials of their own devising, for in- 
stance, Goethe, who at seven made an altar and acted as _ 
high priest. 
Many odd superstitions that flourish about this age 
may mingle curiously with more orthodox beliefs. To _ 
the children’s minds there is no inconsistency, and one — 
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set of shibboleths is as binding as another. The Church 
to them is no more authoritative in its doctrine than are 
other sources of tradition. 

As children find playmates who go to other 
“churches,” their meaning of the term is enlarged. So, 
too, their nascent group feeling is intensified by the 
practice of worship with different-sized groups. A class 
or a school loyalty begins to develop as they meet to- 
gether and engage in a common activity. Here is the 
chief means, after all, of developing the attitude of one- 
ness with the Church, by doing, in which they learn 
sympathy, good will, helpfulness. The relation of the 
smaller to the larger group can be clarified to them as 


whatever unit of work they undertake is a distinct 


part of the more inclusive project. Their share of the 
entertainment must not be an isolated feature but an 
integral part of the whole. The social service they 
render may be part of a larger contribution to a need. 
If all the school is helping to provide for the needs of a 
certain family, then the Primary children can concen- 
trate on the kind of article whose need they can ap- 
preciate, as, milk for the baby, toys for the younger 
ones. If the church is giving to missions in India, 
these children may not simply learn facts about India 
by pictures and story talk, but write messages to the 
children in a particular mission center, collect pictures 
for them, and otherwise feel the direct personal touch 
with the Church universal that knows no barriers, 
geographical or racial. ; 

Showing love, reverence, fellowship.—It is by this 
opportunity to share in activities that will give joy to 
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others that children realize what friendly love is. The 
wise teacher sees to it that such opportunities are not 
wholly ready-made, but encourages the children to think 
ahead for themselves and plan methods of giving pleas- 
ure and fulfilling others’ needs. Love in the sense of 
self-martyrdom and benevolent “giving to the poor” 
has been decried by Paul. We have to interpret his 
abstract descriptions of the inner meaning of true loy- 
ing for these little children into concrete actions which 
they can appreciate. Neighborliness must mean as defi- 
nite a deed as that of the Samaritan, not just to hear 
about but to do. Good will must signify not a vague, 
passive sentiment but an active promotion of the wel- 
fare of others. True, six- and seven-year-olds are- 
naturally self-seeking and individualistic ; but their sym- 
pathies are stirred by knowing of the unhappiness of 
others or by creating joy for them and sharing it with 
them. It takes time and patience to cultivate this sym- 
pathy and direct it into channels of efficiency ; but hereby 
is trained the most important type of adjustment which - 
citizens of God’s Kingdom can make. 

The attitude of reverence seems to be a compound 
emotion of awe, gratitude, and a feeling of self-— 
submission. Awe is in turn a blend of wonder and 
fear. The contemplation of the infinitude of space, the 
insignificance of this planet among the wonders of the 
stars, produces this feeling of awe in many people. 
Even eight-year-olds may feel something of it here as 
they learn in school of these things. The wonders of 
nattre in insects, flowers, birds, is another field where — 
awe may be experienced. As the mysteries of renewed 
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life in the springtime, and of the preparation of the seed 
_ babies in the fall, are opened up, even the younger chil- 
dren may share this attitude. To this we add gratitude 
as the Creator is found to be the source of life and love 
and power and joy for us as well; and by the assurance 
of belonging to him and the associated feelings of loy- 
alty we develop the reverence that hallows God’s name 
and strives to fulfill his purposes. Children already feel 
a family loyalty ; they object to having father or mother 
slightingly spoken of. We can help carry over this 
loyalty to the larger church family. They already have 
certain habits of respectful action when the emblem of 
their country is displayed; we can help carry over this 
reverent behavior to times and occasions when religious 
symbols are in use. 

Attitudes of fellowship are felt most clearly when 
many people engage simultaneously in the same task. 
Services of worship are, then, one means through which 
fellowship may be sensed, as all, irrespective of differ- 
ences of class or age or nationality, join in reverencing 
God in formal praise, reading, offertory, silence, prayer. 
Another way of sensing fellowship is by exchanging 
thoughts with other people, finding points of agree- 
- ment and common interests. Thus, fellowship may be 
widened as we not only tell children of child life in 
other days and other lands and under other conditions, 
but help them to actual contact with various sorts of 
people. To understand their needs and assist in sup- 
plying them may be part of their church work. And 
here, third, is another way of promoting fellowship with 
their own group, as the class or department works to- 
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gether; for in the process mere personal rivalry must 
be superseded by the spirit needed for codperation. If | 
class rivalry in turn should become too strong, as it is 
more likely to do with older children, however, we com-. 
bine classes into a larger working unit. Ever must 
the smaller unit be integrated into the larger ; ever must 
the social horizon widen if our children are to achieve’ 
true Christian fellowship.. 7 
Obedience.—What of that cardinal virtue of our 
grandmothers’ time, so denounced by some to-day? To 
what conclusion did you come after thinking over fore- 
exercise 4? Obedience surely is necessary if we are to” 
have law and order in any community. But obedience 
from fear is not Christian obedience, nor is unintelli- ; 
gent, unthinking obedience. What is the aim then? 
Self-control for the common good, really, so that as 
fellowships are experienced and the common good is_ 
intelligently understood, self-control will be increasingly 
undertaken, in place of enforced conformity to laws 
made by one in the group. Fellowship in the family 
has already meant customs in common, and brought — 
about the need for certain standards observed by all. 
By this age many habits should be so much a matter of 
routine that the desires and choices can occupy them- 
selves with something else. Thus, preparing for meals, 
for bed, should be matters of routine obedience, also 
ways of keeping possessions, promptness in running on 
errands, The family’s needs should make these cus- 
toms easy as well as necessary, so that the household — 
wilf run without undue friction. School fellowship is 
coming to mean also a needed routine which makes the : 
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_ activity of all easier. Being with others necessitates 
adjusting desires so that group needs dominate purely 
individual needs. The parents’ demands are the earliest 
way in which little children have felt group control. 
By now self-control in response to group needs which 
are understood is beginning to replace “blind” obedi- 
ence. Willing and cheerful abiding by rules is one 
phase of this self-direction. Understanding the’ sig- 
nificance of the rules is another, and of course facili- 
tates the first. A share in formulating those rules be- 
Cause one is a member of the group is another phase, 
and almost insures the other two. We must see to it 
that children get practice in all of these phases if they 
are to win self-mastery. Jesus’ little friends must do 
his will, yes; but to be really his friends they must 
understand what their Lord is doing. And they must 
help develop methods of carrying out that will, too, 
as far as they are able. 


QUESTIONS FOR Discussion 


1. What has the Primary Department done this past 
year that will train the children in attitudes of love? 

2. How are the children taught to think about the 
use of the weekly offering? 

3. What difference in Raymond’s idea of God would 
have been indicated if he had added, “Thank you, God”? 

4. Should a child be paid for doing routine home 
tasks ? 

5. What moral problems do these children face? 
How do you help them solve them? 

6. How does your school provide training in learn- 
ing to act as a Christian acts? 
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